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PREFACE. 



It has been my object to produce an edition of Catullus 
suitable for those students whom it is my duty to teach. 
To this end I have adopted the Clarendon Press Edition 
of Catullus, edited by Mr. Palmer, as my text, and have 
thus omitted those poems which seem unfit for reading 
in class. I have to express my special obligations to 
Mr. Ellis's excellent ' Commentary on Catullus/ to 
Mr. Munro's 'Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus/ 
to Mr. Pinder's notes in his * Less Known Latin Poets/ 
and to an essay on Catullus, published in the Fortnightly 
Review of May, 1878, by my friend and tutor, Professor 
Nettleship. I have also to record my warm sense of 
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vi PREFACE. 

obligation to Mr. Leeper, the Principal of Trinity 
College, Melbourne, for revision of the proof sheets and 
many scholarly suggestions. 

H. A. S. 



May, 1879. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



Gaius Valerius Catullus was born at Verona, either in 
87 or in 84 b.c. Jerome, in the Eusebian Chronicle, states 
that he was born in 87 B.C., and that he died in 58 B.C., 
at the age of thirty years. One of these dates must be 
wrong, as, assuming thirty as his age, Catullus would 
have died in 57 b.c. It is, however, certain that he was 
alive in the year 54 b.c, as he refers to Caesar's invasion 
of Britain in 55-54, and to Calvus's oration against 
Vatinius, spoken in 54 B.C. As there is no evidence that 
he was alive after this date, it seems probable that his 
birth must be referred to 84 ; he will thus have been 
junior to Lucretius by ten years, senior to Horace 
by nineteen. His position seems to have been that of 
an Eques, or gentleman whose family was not ennobled by 
birth or office. If it cannot be said of him, as of Horace, 
that he is his own biographer, it can at least be affirmed 
that he has made us acquainted with those circumstances 
which most deeply affected his life. While yet a boy he 
wrote love poetry (lxviii. 15) : * He lisped in numbers, 
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viii INTRODUCTION. 

for the numbers came. 1 He was passionately attached 
to a brother, who probably died, and was certainly buried, 
in the Troad (lxviii. 97). 

This loss completely crushed the poet, and paralyzed 
his power of verse-making (68-20). His home was in 
Rome; there he had his books, and there were his 
chief friends (68-35). But, besides his town house, 
he owned two country residences — one at Tibur, com- 
paratively worthless, and deeply mortgaged (26) ; and 
one at Sirmio, on Lake Garda, of whose great beauty 
he speaks in terms of enthusiastic praise (31). He 
often tells us that he was poor ; but many poets, both 
before and after his time, might have envied the position 
of a man who could call three residences his own, who 
could indulge his love for travel — and this in his own 
yacht — and could afford to pay his addresses to Lesbia. 
Possibly, to distract his mind from its grief at his brother's 
death, he joined the ' Conors/ or staff of Memmius, the 
patron of Lucretius, Pro-praetor of Bithynia (28). The 
date of this expedition probably falls in 57, and he will 
have returned to Borne in 56 B.C. In Borne he lived 
in the midst of a society distinguished by birth and 
culture. 

Among his friends were reckoned Cornelius Nepos, to 
whom he dedicates at least a portion of his poems, 
L. Manlius Torquatus, the two Ciceros, Hortensius, and 
Asinius Pollio. It was at Borne, too, that he met the 
lady who affected, for good or for evil, the whole course 
of his life. For it seems almost certain that the Lesbia 
to whom we owe so many of Catullus's poems, was no 
other than the notorious Clodia, the sister of Publius 
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INTRODUCTION. ix 

Clodius Pulcer, and the wife of Q. Metellus Celer, Consul 
in b.c. 60. The main reasons which point to this con- 
clusion are the following : — 

(1.) Ovid, Trist. ii. 427, expressly tells us that Lesbia 
was an assumed name. 

(2.) Apuleius, Apolog. 10, states that Lesbia's real 
name was Clodia. 

(3.) In poem 79, charges are made against Lesbius 
and Lesbia, similar to those which were made against 
Publius Clodius and his sister Clodia ; and the ' pulcher/ 
specially predicated of Lesbius, seems to point, as Munro 
remarks, to Clodia's cognomen, Pulcer. 

(4.) Cicero's speech in defence of M. Caelius Rufus 
tells us that M. Caelius Rufus carried on an intrigue 
with Clodia, and finally quarrelled with her. This 
occurred from the end of 59 B.C., soon after the death of 
Clodia's husband, to 57 B.C. During this time Catullus 
would probably have been going through his various 
phases of passion for and estrangement from Lesbia. 
Now, this M. Caelius Rufus seems to have been none 
other than the Rufus against whom Catullus bitterly 
inveighs (77), as having stolen from him what was dearest 
to him. 

(5.) Clodia was spoken of by Cicero as'Hpa /3oawr«e, 
and Catullus often mentions Juppiter and Juno in con- 
nection with Lesbia (70, 2-13, 11-36, 3, &c.) Both 
of these allusions seem to refer to the same story or 
peculiarity. 

Besides these special points, there was a general simi- 
larity in the career of Clodia and that of Lesbia. Both 
ladies were married; both were of fascinating beauty ; 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

both proved unfaithful to their husbands ; and both fell 
at last into the deepest depravity. 

It must be remembered that we possess portraitsof Clodia 
and Lesbia, both of which were drawn by their enemies. 
Invective, and personal abuse, and exaggeration were the 
fashion of the age. Beautiful, accomplished, fascinating, 
Clodia completely stole the heart of the young and 
ardent poet To see Clodia was to love ; to love was, for 
Catullus, to be wholly absorbed by a consuming passion. 
His course of love, as depicted by himself, seems to have 
passed through the different stages of eager expectancy, 
calm enjoyment, quarrels, and reconciliations, to per- 
manent estrangement and violent animosity. At first, 
whoever gazed on Lesbia was the equal of the gods, and 
more; she entranced his senses, and paralyzed his 
powers. The queen of love burnt him as the heat of a 
volcano or of a boiling spring. He could enjoy her kisses 
while life lasted; when death comes, the kisses must 
stop, and black night would come ; a night that knows 
no ending. Then come misunderstandings that rack 
Catullus's passionate nature to its depth. He hates and 
loves at once ; he cannot explain it ; but knows too well 
that what he says is true, and knows it by his agony 
(85). Finally, she sinks so low that no name is bad 
enough for her. You can no more call his dead love to 
life, than you can restore a flower crushed by the plough 
(11, 21). 

It has been noticed that Clodia's estrangement from 
Catullus seems to have been in some measure dependent 
on the politics of the day. Catullus seems to have been 
deserted by Clodia as soon as Cicero broke with the 
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INTRODUCTION. xi 

democratic party. Cicero tried to keep on good terms 
with the leaders of the revolution until 59, the year of 
the first triumvirate. It was in this very year that 
Clodia became engaged in her intrigue with Caelius 
Rufus, and became unfaithful to Catullus. 

He died, probably, in the year 54. 

Catullus's poems fall into three main divisions, in all 
of which he has shown himself possessed of unrivalled 
powers. He wrote the most graceful love poems in the 
Latin language. His language is the language of the 
most burning passion, but of a passion that is felt, and 
not merely imagined. Horace never loved — no, nor ever 
hated — any of his Chloes or Phyllises, or Lyces, with a 
tithe of the love or hatred which Lesbia, kind or unkind, 
inspired in Catullus. Besides his love poems, Catullus 
wrote ' vers de society with the ease and the elegance 
of a Praed or a Moore. Lastly, he showed what he could 
have achieved, had he applied himself seriously to the 
composition of a long and elaborate epic, in the grand 
and sonorous Epithalamium on the marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis, and the marvellously powerful and wholly 
unique poem of the Attis. 

Catullus has shown himself a perfect master of his 
own language. It seems hardly too much to say that 
Virgil's majesty was rendered possible by the roll and 
vigour of Catullus's hexameters. Had Catullus boasted 
one or more cotemporaries, or immediate successors to 
himself, gifted with powers like his own, it appears likely 
that the Latin language would have left his hands more 
graceful and plastic — in fact, more Greek in its genius 
" — than it has done. His compound epithets and his 
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xii INTRODUCTION. 

diminutives are as striking as they are characteristic. 
Such are his fluentisono, his herifugae, his siluicultrix ; 
and such his medullula, his tenellulo, his Ipsitilla. 

The epithet by which Catullus was known to his suc- 
cessors was ' doctus ' — (see Ovid, Am. iii. 9, 62). This 
must be understood as a tribute of homage to the new 
Greek learning, which was daily becoming more the 
fashion, and daily working with a stronger and more 
refining influence upon Latin literature. 

That which surprises and shocks moderns most in 
Catullus is the gross personality and virulent hatred 
displayed by him towards his political enemies. Like 
many others of the literary Romans of his time, he 
threw in his lot with the conservative side in politics. 
Like Hortensius, Cicero, Nepos, Lucretius, and others, 
he saw in the rise of Caesar a menace to the repose 
and wealth which were necessary to the existence 
of his Muse. It must be remembered too, that, 
like other poets, both Roman and Greek, Catullus 
indulged in a spirit of buffoonery which, by its very 
excess and grotesqueness, challenges us to guess that 
his words are not to be taken seriously. It is worth 
while, on this subject, to cite the pertinent remarks 
of Mr. Munro in his commentary on the twenty-ninth 
poem : — 

' Coupled with the love of personality (among the 
Greeks and Romans) there was a tendency, which to us 
seems strange and incomprehensible, towards outrageous 
indecency and buffoonery. There was more in this than 
can be explained on any ordinary principles of human 
conduct. When in old Greece the majestic beauty of 
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INTRODUCTION. xiii 

epic poetry came into being, together with the erotic 
license of lyric, elegiac, and iambic poetry ; when side 
by side with the august solemnity of tragedy was seen 
the old comedy rioting in a liberty which turned into 
ridicule gods and men alike ; the belief clearly was that 
gods and men alike dreaded Nemesis, and wished by 
such sacrifices of dignity to appease that awful power. 
"We must give a similar interpretation to the scenes 
witnessed in the cathedrals of Christendom during those 
ages when men had faith, if they ever had it, and yet at 
stated seasons in the year parodies went on, the most 
blasphemous and obscene, of all that was held most 
sacred. 

'Apparently from long use and wont, this curious 
love of indecency continued till quite recent times 
to infest the light literature of jest-books and the 
embittered polemics of angry adversaries. In the 
middle of last century, Voltaire's calumnies upon 
Frederick of Prussia are quite as revolting to our sense 
as those of Catullus against Caesar, or Calvus and 
Clodius against Pompey; and they were meant, too, 
more in earnest. 

'In ancient Italy the union of indecency with bitter 
personality was very rife, the latter being fostered, as in 
Greece, by the fierce struggles of party in the free com- 
munities, the former by curious religious superstitions. 
As in Greece and throughout the East, so in Italy, the 
evil eye, the fascinum, was supposed to have an extraor- 
dinary influence, and this influence it was thought could 
best be averted by obscene symbols and obscene verses. 
. . . The evil eye was most efficacious where human 
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wv INTRODUCTION. 

happiness appeared to be greatest. In three cases, 
theref ore, it was especially guarded against : in the case 
of children, a marriage, and of a triumph, when man 
was supposed to stand on the highest pinnacle of glory 

and felicity A similar protection against 

Fortune, the executioner of glory and happiness, was 
afforded from the earliest times by the fescennine songs, 
connected in meaning and origin with this fascinum ; 
the indecent ridicule thrown thereby on the great or 
fortunate was believed to turn aside the evil eye. 
. . . In marriage, as might be expected, the evil eye 
was greatly dreaded, and therefore the fescennine verses 
were a vital part of the ceremony, as important as the 
invocation of Hymen Hymenaeus. . . . The car of 
the conqueror could not escape, and we know from 
Livy and others that on every triumph the victo- 
rious commander was followed by his legions singing 
ridiculous fescennine verses. The greater he was, and 
the more adored by his soldiers, the greater would be the 
sacrifice demanded by Fortuna, and the more ribald the 
fun in honour of their much-loved general. Caesar 
. . . has suffered grievously by this. ... In 
the days of Suetonius and Dion Cassius people had 
forgotten that in his time the abuse meant little or 
nothing; and these two writers have taken literally 
what soldiers said in boisterous good-humour, or 
Catullus and the like from temporary pique or some 
equally frivolous motive.' 

It must, then, be borne in mind that Catullus was in 
his epigrams violent and abusive, because his predecessors 
had been violent and abusive too, and because the 
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INTRODUCTION. xv 

literary fashion of the day demanded it.* No doubt, it 
should also be remembered that Catullus was an im- 
pulsive Italian, full of love and hate, and deeming, in 
the heat of his passion, that none had ever loved or 
hated like himself. 

"Our existing text of Catullus depends on a single 
copy, which, after having been lost for more than three 
hundred years, re-appeared at Yerona in the fourteenth 
century, and was afterwards again lost to the world. 
Until Dr. Baehrens undertook his recension of the text 
only one copy of this manuscript, preserved formerly at 
St. Germains, but now at Paris, was known to be in 
existence. Dr. Baehrens has been fortunate enough to 
discover, in the manuscript Catullus of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, a sister copy to that of St. Germains, 
dependent likewise on the lost Yerona manuscript. On 
these two copies, then, the manuscripts of Oxford and 
of St. Germains, editors of Catullus must mainly if not 
entirely work, until some lucky chance enables them to 
strike on more traces than they now possess of an older 
and purer tradition." t 

The most useful commentaries for Catullus are the 
works of Dr. Baehrens ('Catulli Yeronensis Liber* — 
Recensuit Aemilius Baehrens) ; of Professor Robinson 
Ellis (' A Commentary on Catullus/ by Robinson Ellis) ; 
and of Mr. Munro ( ( Criticisms and Elucidations of 



* A fashion which permitted Moras and Salmasius to attack 
Milton's morals, and ridicule his personal defects, and which 
permitted Milton to retort in language yet more gross. 

f Vide Mr. Nettleship's 'Essay on Ca,txi\hia.'— Fortnightly 
Review, May, 1878. 
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Catullus,' by H. A. J. Munro). Professor Ellis has long 
made Catullus his own author, and has thrown a flood 
of light upon many an obscure allusion, and has illustrated 
the whole of the text with a thoroughness which can 
hardly be surpassed. Mr. Munro's suggestions, though 
they may not always command our assent, yet never 
fail to recommend themselves as most suggestive and 
instructive. 

Professor Sellar has an excellent monograph on 
Catullus in his ' Roman Poets of the Republic.' 
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CATVLLI VERONENSIS CARMINA SELECTA. 



Catullus, in this Poem, dedicates his work to Cornelius Nepos, 
his countryman. It is, probably, an introduction to his shorter 
poems only. 

I. 

METRE: HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Oornelium Nepotem. 

Qvoi dono lepidum nouum libellum 
Arido modo pumice expolitum 1 
Corneli, tibi : namque tu solebas 
Meas esse aliquid putare nugas ; 

1. Dono.] The present is often used in Latin where the future 
would be more correct. This use is specially common in familiar 
style — when a man asks himself, or his friend, what he must do 
or think, and deems the answer perfectly obvious. Cf . Cic. 'ad 
Att. xiii. 40 — 'Quid mihi auctor es? advolone an maneo?' 
Also Cic. Lael. 7 — ' Stantes plaudebant in re ficta ; quid 
arbitramur in vera facturos fuisse?' — i.e., 'Surely we cannot 
hesitate to say that they would have applauded even more ? ' 

Lepidum.] — 'merry,' 'good-natured.' From the root 
' lamp'— to shine ; whence also, ' limp-idus.' 

Observe the assonance of the three following syllables in 
'urn.' 

2.] The Roman books were written on the fine bark of the 
Egyptian papyrus. When the book was finished, these sheets 
of bark were rolled up, and a small stick was passed through 
the roll ; knobs were then fastened to each end, called 'cornua,* 
or ' umbilici.' The bases of the roll were carefully cut, 
smoothed with pumice stone, and dyed black. Vide Becker's 
' Gallus, 1 Excursus ii., scene iii. 

3. Corn.] Cornelius Nepos, who wrote the 'Chronica,' an 
epitome of Universal History, which seems to be alluded to 
here. 

4. Aliquid.] 'Something worth.' Cf. 'Si unquam in dicendo 
fuimus aliquid." — Cic. ad Att. iv. 2. So in Greek, eav Sofcwoi 
ti etvai pridev ovrtQ, quoted by Mayor, in Juvenal, Sat. L, 74. 

2 
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2 CATVLL1 CARM. 1, 2. 

lam turn cum ausus es iinus Italorum 5 

Omne aeuum tribus explicare cartis 

Doctis, Iuppiter, et laboriosis. 

Quare habe tibi quicquid hoc libelli 

Qualecunque ; quod o patrona uirgo, 

Plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. 10 

5. Iinus It.] i.c, ' As no other Italian could bo well.' 

6. Omne aeuum,] ' All time' — i.e., the history of all time. 

7. Iup.] 'Great Jupiter !' An exclamation. 

8. Quic] ' This tiny book, whatever it is and whatever worth.' 

9. Patrona.] Minerva. ' Facere aliquid invita Minerva,' is ' To 
■do anything against the grain.' Some interpret the words of 
the Muse. 

For the sentiment, cf . Shakespeare's belief in his immortality, 
expressed in his sonnet — 

' So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see : 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.' 



II. 

metre: hkndegasyllabic. 
Ad Pa88erem Lesbiae. 

The deliciae, or pets, of the Roman ladies are named by 
Martial viii., 87 : such were bubo, catella, cercopithecus, 
ichneumon, pica, draco, luscinia. The sparrow was as dear to 
•Catullus as it was to his lady love. 

'Dear sparrow, pet of my love, when she plays with thee 
to banish the passion that torments her, would that I could 
play with thee likewise, and banish mine. I could love such 
sport, as passionately as Atalanta loved that golden apple for 
which she sacrificed so much.' 

Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 
Quicum ludere, quern in sinu tenere, 
Quoi primum digitum dare atpetenti 
Et acris solet incitare morsus, 

3. Primum digit.] 'The point of her finger,' just as 'prima 
nox' is the farthest point or beginning of night. 

Atpet.] ' As he flies at her. 

4. Incit.] 'To challenge.' 
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CATVLLI CARM. 2, 3. 3 

Cum desiderio meo nitenti 5 

Karum nescio quid libet iocari 

Et solaciolum sui doloris, 

Credo, et cum grauis acquiescit ardor : 

Tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 

Et tristis animi leuare curas ! 10 



Tarn gratum est mini quam ferunt puellae 
Pernici aureolum fuisse malum, 
Quod zonam soluit diu ligatam. 

5.] 'When it pleases my bright beauty to gratify some charm- 
ing whim ; — a whim some solace in her sadness, methinks : and 
when the heat of her passion is lulled to rest.' ' Lesbia ' is the 
desiderium : ' Karum nescio quid ' is the cognate accusative after 
'iocari' : ' solaciolum ' is in apposition with, and explanatory of, 
' Karum nescio quid.' 

Mr. Munro would translate — 'When the bright lady of my 
longing love is minded to try some charming play, for a sweet 
solace of her heartache, I trow, whenever the fierce storm of 
passion shall be laid;' the 'ardor' signifying the fierce storm 
of passion opposed to ' dolor,' which signifies the grief and 
aching void which the heart feels in the absence of a loved 
object. 

11.] A line seems to have fallen out, containing some such idea 
as, 'What more pleasant sport could one conceive?' or 'Num- 
quid gratius annuere Divi?' 

12. Tarn.] It were as pleasant to me as the apple was to 
Atalanta : who required each of her suitors to contend with her 
in a foot race, and was finally won by Hippomenes, who received 
from Aphrodite three golden apples, and dropped them one by 
one to attract Atalanta's greed. 

in. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Lucius de morte passeris Lesbiae. 

' Mourn, every sprite of Love and Desire, my mistress's sparrow 
is dead. Cursed, be the fate that hath caused my dear girl to shed 
a tear!' Cf. Herrick's 'Elegy upon the death of his sparrow;' 
Virgil's Culex; and Martial i. 110, on a dog Issa. 

Lvgete, o Veneres Cupidinesque, 

Et quantum- est hominum uenustiorum. 

2. UenusL] ' And every winsome man and woman mourn. 
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4 CATVLLI CARM. 3. 

Passer mortuus est meae puellae, 

Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 

Quern plus ilia oculis suis amabat : 5 

Nam mellitus erat suamque norat 

Ipsam tarn bene quam puella matrem. 

Nee sese a gremio illius mouebat, 

Sed circumsiliens modo hue modo illuc 

Ad solam dominam usque pipilabat. 10 

Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 

Illuc, unde negant redire quenquam. 

At uobis male sit, malae tenebrae 

Orci, quae omnia bella deuoratis : 

Tarn bellum mini passerem abstulistis. 15 

TJae factum male ! uae miselle passer, 

Tua nunc opera meae puellae 

Mendo turgiduli rubent ocelli 

5.] Cf. Moachus, Idylls iii., 9. 

6-7.] Suam ipsam, i.e., his own mistress. Ipsam is here used 
absolutely for ' mistress, ' just as in Greek avroe stands for 
'master, ' and alrrij for 'mistress.' Cf. Plautus Casina, act iv., 
2, 10 — ' Eg o eo quo me ipsa [sc: domina] misit.' 

11.] • "Who is now off on that gloomy journey, whence they say 
no traveller returns.' Cf. Shakespeare : Hamlet, act iii., sc. i. — 

' The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns/ 

And Racine PKkd., act. ii., sc. i. — 

' Mais il n'a pu sortir de ce triste sejour, 
Et repasser les bords qu'on passe sans retour. 1 

Cf. also— 

' 'Tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead.' — Wordsworth. 

13. At] As often, of imprecation. Cf. Horace: Epodes, v. i. — 
' At o deorum,' &c. 

14. ] Cf . Venus's complaint at the death of Adonis in Bion's Idyll 
i., 55 : — Vo 2c irav Ka\6v ic ve KarappeiJ 

16. Mis.] A word especially applied to the dead. ' Poor lost 
one.' 

17. Tua.] '"Tisthanks to thee that now.' 

18. Turg.] The diminutives of Catullus form a marked feature 
in his poetry. Cf.Carm. ii.line7, 'solaciolum,'andll, 'aureolum.' 
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CATVLLI CARM. 4. 5 

IV. 

METRE : HENDECASTLLABIC. 

Dedicatio Phaseli. 

' Yon pinnace, my friends, boasts to have been the swiftest of 
barks afloat, as many a bay and island can tell. She has never 
wrecked a single passenger. Now, for her prowess, she is laid 
np in peace, and dedicated to you, Castor and Pollux.' 

Phaselvs ille, quern uidetis, hospites, 

Ait fuisse nauium celerrimus, 

Neque ullius natantis impetum trabis 

Nequisse praeterire, slue palmulis 

Opus foret uolare siue linteo. 5 

Et hoc negat minacis Adriatici 

Negare litus insulasue Cycladas 

Rhodumque nobilem horridamque Thraciam, 

1. Pha8.] Originally, probably, 'a pod' — specialized to the 
meaning of ' a kidney bean/ Then applied, from its resemblance 
to a pod, to a long, light, and swift galley. 

2. Ait.] A familiar Grecism for * Ait se fuisse n. celerrimum.' 
Of. Hor., Epist. 1, 7, 22 — * Vir bonus et sapiens dignis ait esse 
paratus :' and Verg., Aen. ii., 377— 'Sensit delapsus in hostes.' 
Of. Milton, P. L. ix., 792 — 'And knew not eating death.' 

3. Neq.] 'Nor ever failed she to outstrip the speed of any 
bark afloat, whether need were for her to fly winged by aid of 
oar-blade or of canvas.' 

4.] The pinnace had made the trip from Bithvnia to Italy. 
The poet describes the halting-places on this trip in inverted 
order. He recalls the main points of his expedition from the 
' limpidus lacus' to his starting-point— the Adriatic, the Cyclades, 
Rhodes, the north part of the Aegean Sea on the coast of Thracia, 
the Propontis, the Black Sea, and the coast of Bithynia or, 
rather, Paphlagonia. Catullus' enthusiasm for the sea forms a 
remarkable contrast to Horace's shrinking from that element — 

* Nequidquam Deus abscidit 

Prudens oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada.'— Od. L iii, 21. 

6, 7. Neg.] ' Refuses to gainsay.' 

8. Bhod.] 'Princely Rhodes;' famed in letters and commerce 
alike, and hence called 'Clara' by Horace, Od. I., vii. 1. 

8. Horridam.] ' Grim,' alike in its scenery and in its savages. 
Munro takes Thraciam with Propontida — ' The rough Thracian 
Propontis.' 
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6 CATVLLI CARM> 4. 

Propontida trucemue Ponticum sinum, 

Vbi iste post phaselus antea fuit 10 

Comata silua : nam Cytorio in iugo 

Loquente saepe sibilum edidit coma. 

Amastri Pontica et Cytore-buxifer, 

Tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 

Ait phaselus : ultima ex origine 15 

Tuo stetisse dicit in cacumine, 

Tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore, 

Et inde tot per impotentia freta 

Herum tulisse, laeua siue dextera 

10. Vbi.] That is, in the region of Pontus. Hor., Od. L, 
xiv. : — 

* Quamvis Pontics pinus, 
Silvae filia nobilis 
Iactes et genus et nomen inutile.' 

11. Cyt.] Mount Cy torus, in Paphlagonia. 

12.] Cf. Moschus v. 8 :— Ei>0a Ka\ fjv irvtvorf iroXvc &vepoc & 
itItvq alu. * On Cytorus' cliffs she often rustled as she waved 
her tuneful tresses.' 

13. Atnastris.] A city of Paphlagonia, now Famastro. Horace, 
as quoted above, speaks of 'Pontica' pinus as the best ship- 
timber. 

Bux.] Cf. Verg., Georg. II., 437—* Et iuvat undantem 
buxo spectare Cytorum.' 

15. Ult.] 'Of immemorial stock, she saith that thine was 
the crest on which she stood.' Cf. Corn. Nepos, 'Atticus,' 
cap. i. : — ' Pomponius Atticus ab origine ultima stirpis Romanae 
generatus.' The trees are spoken of as * proud of their lineage,' 
and of the mountain which had been the home of the successive 
generations of their ancestry. 

17. Tuo.] ' Thine was the wave in which she first dipped her 
oar:' hence the reason for the pride that thou may est feel. 

18. Impotentia.] 'Raving seas.' Cf. Hor., Od. I., xxxvii. 10: 
— ' Quidlibet impotens sperare' — 'Unrestrained enough to dream 
of.' Impotens is a translation of ajcparfe. 

19. Laeua. ] ' Whether a wind bearing to left or right challenged 
her powers ; or, whether the sky-god, breathing fair, had pressed 
on each sheet alike.' — That is, whether the breeze blowing from 
left to right, or from right to left, caused her to tack ; or, 
whether a steady following wind pressed equally on either sheet. 
'Pes' is the rope attached to the extremity of a sail for the 
purpose of setting it to the wind. The Greek use of wove, for 
the foot of a sail, is similar. 
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Yocaret aura, siue utrumque Iuppiter 20 

Simul secundus incidisset in pedem ; 
Neque ulla uota litoralibus deis 
Sibi esse facta, cum ueniret a marei 
Nouissimo hunc ad usque limpidum lacum. 
Sed haec prius fuere : nunc recondita 25 

Senet quiete seque dedicat tibi, 
Gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. 

22. Neq.] That is, ' And that she ran no risks with her pas* 
senders, so that they had never need to thank the gods for 
saving their lives,' as had the sailors in Verg. Georg. i. 436. 

23. Sibi.] Either 'by her ' or 'in her behalf.' 

24. Nou.] 'Last' or 'furthest' of seas — i.e., the Black Sea. 
Mnnro reads 'Nouissime :' — 'When, last of all, she came from 
the sea as far as this limpid lake.' This he explains of. the third 
and last stage of the journey, at which the pinnace, now leaving 
the sea, and entering the Padus, looks back on its sea journey, 
and remembers with pride that its sailing qualities were such as 
to keep off all danger, till it was quite clear of the sea. 

Hunc ad us.] 'This crystal lake.' This is commonly 
thought to be Lake Benacus (Garda). But none but a boat of 
small draught could have entered this lake by the Po and Mincio. 
So Westphal supposes that the 'lacus' must have been some 
land-locked harbour on the coast of the Adriatic Sea. 

25. Sed haec.] ' But all this is past and cone. ' 

26. Gemelle.] 'To thee, twin Castor, and to thee, twin brother 
of Castor' — i.e., Pollux, the gods spoken of by Horace as 'lucida 
sidera' — Od. L, iii. 2: deemed the patron gods of navigators. 
St. Paul (Acts xxviii. 1) sailed from Malta to Syracuse in a ship 
whose sign was Castor and Pollux. Cf. Theocritus, Idyll xxii., 
where the different attributes of the Twin Brethren are beauti- 
fully recounted. For 'gemelle,' Munro quotes the prologue of 
Plautus, Menaechmi — 

' Nunc ille geminus venit cum servo suo 
Hunc quaeritatum geminum germanum suum.' 



METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Lesbiam. 

' Let us live, dear Lesbia, live and love, heedless of gossip, and 
mindful of the shortness of life.' 

With this niece may be compared Tibullus I., i. 69-70. ; 
Horace, Od. iv., 7, 13 ; and Herrick's 'To the Virgins,' or 
' Counsel to Girls ' — 

' Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,' &c. 
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8 CATVLLI CABM. 5. 

Vivamvs, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
Rumoresque senum seueriorum 
Omnes unius aestimemus assis. 
Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis cum semel occidit breuis lux, 5 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
Da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 
• Dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 
Deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum. 
Dein, cum milia multa fecerimus, 10 

Conturbabimus ilia, ne sciamus, 
Aut ne quis malus inuidere possit, 
Cum tantum sciat esse basiorum. 

1. Vivamus.] Let us live and enjoy life — like Martial's 'Vita 
nimis sera est crastina : vive hodie.' So- Cicero — * Quod me 
cohortaris ad ambitionem et ad laborem faciam quidem : sed 
quando vivemus ? ' — Cic. Qu. Fr. 3, 1, 4, 12. 

2. Rumor es.] * Gossip.' It stands for ru-vi-mor, and is con- 
nected with ravis, raucus, and with wovw to howl. 

4. Soles.] Cf.— 

' What is love ? 'tis not hereafter : 
Present mirth hath presont laughter : 

What's to come is still unsure : 
In delay there lies no plenty, — 
Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth's a stuff will not endure.' 

Shakespeare'* Twelfth Night. 

6. Perpetua.] ( Without break.' Cf. Moschus, Idylls ii., 108 :— 
' tvhofxeg tZ fxaXa fxaxpov arep/jiova VTiyperov virvov.' So Cicero 
speaks of ' perpetua oratio.' 

9. Usque alt.] ' Still another thousand after that. 1 

10. Fee.] "Then, when we have made many thousands, we 
will wipe them all out.' ' Conturbare rationes,' a technical term 
for ' to go bankrupt,' ut. ' to throw one's accounts into confusion.' 
Terence, Eun. 5, 2, 29, puns on the word — ' Neque edepol quid 
nunc consili capiam scio De virgine istac : ita conturbasti mihi 
Rationes omnes — i.e. f you've ' broken ' my reason. 

12. Inuid.] * Cast on us his envious spell.' The Roman super- 
stition was that a man could harm his neighbour by maliciously 
over-praising him. Cf. Verg., Eclog. vii., 27, 28. It was thought 
dangerous to count things too accurately, the evil eye being less 
powerful when the number was unascertained. Theodore Martin 
quotes a French proverb, ' Brebis comptees le loup les mange.' 
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VII. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Lesbiam. 

' What ! ask me, Lesbia, how many of your kisses are enough 
for me ? Ask me as well to count the sand in the desert, the 
stars in the sky ! ' 

Qvaeris, quot mihi basiationes 

Tuae, Lesbia, sint satis superque. 

Quam magnus numerus Libyssae harenae 

Lasarpiciferis iacet Cyrenis, 

Oraclum Iouis inter aestuosi 5 

Et Batti ueteris sacrum sepulcrum ; 

Aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 

Eurtiuos hominum uident amores ; 

Tarn te basia multa basiare 

3. ifarenae.] Cf. the oracle in Herodotus i., 47 : — 'olha r eyh 
\pdfXfiov r apidfjidv icat fxirpa QaXaaariG ; ' and Virgil, Georgic 
ii., 104 :— 

' Quern qui scire velit Libyci velit aequoris idem 
Discere quam multae Zephyro turbentur arenae.' 

4. Lasarp.] 'Rich in laserpitium,' the Greek aiXQiov, a plant 
whose juice ' laser ' was used in food and medicine. It was 
much prized at Cyrene, and is represented upon Cyrenaic coins 
yet extant. To Barrov aLXtyiov is used of something very precious, 
Aristophanes, PL 925. Sprengel (L. and S., under aiXtyioy) 
thinks it was the thapsia gummifera. 

5.] 'Betwixt the oracle of the sweltering Jupiter' — ie. t the 
Temple of Jupiter Hammon, in the oasis called 'Ammonium.' The 
most ancient seat of his worship was at Meroe, where an oracle 
of his is described by Hdt. ii., 29. The god was represented 
with a ram's head. 

6.] Battus, the mythic founder of Cyrene, to which town 
Catullus refers. 

8. Uident.] Cf. Plato's Epigram:— 

' 'Aorcpac tloaOpEig aor^p £/xo*c" elQe yevoifirfy 
Ovpavdc, WQ woXXotc ofifxaatv elg at fiXeirwJ 

And Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus, act iv., sc. 2 — 
' Now, by the burning tapers of the sky 
That shone so brightly when this boy was got.' 

9. Basia.] Cognate accusative. 
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10 CATVLL1 CARM. 7, 9. 

Yesano satis et super Catullo est, 10 

Quae nee pernumerare curiosi 
Possint nee mala fascinare lingua. 

10. VeaanoJ] 'Impassioned.' 

11. Quae nee.] ' Kisses whose tale the curious may be baffled to 
count, and on which the evil tongue may be able to cast no spell/ 

IX. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Veranium* 

Veranius and Fabullus are spoken of in xii. 15 as companions 
in Spain, and in xxviii. 1 they are spoken of as on the prae- 
torian staff of Piso. This Piso appears to be Cn. Piso mentioned 
by Sallust, Cat. 18. He had a provincial command in Spain in the 
years 65 and 64, b.c. 

' Dear Veranius, of all my friends dearest, hast thou come 
home to thy hearth and kin? Shall I sit and listen to thee 
while thou dost tell of the Spaniards and thy travels ? Happy 
indeed ami!' 

Compare with this ode Horace, Od. I. 37 ; and Juvenal, Sat xii. 

Yerani, omnibus e meis amicis 

Antistans mihi milibus trecentis, 

Venistine domum ad tuos Penates 

Fratresque unanimos anumque matrem ? 

Yenisti. O mihi nuntii beati ! 5 

Yisam te incolumem audiamque Hiberum 

Narrantein loca, facta, nationes, 

Yt mos est tuus, applicansque collum 

Iocundum os oculosque sauiabor. 

2. Anti.] * In my eyes alone of all my friends worth more than 
three thousand.' 'Trecenti,' and other large numbers are con- 
stantly used in Latin to signify 'many.' Cf. xi. 18, xii. 10. Cf. 
Cicero, Brutus, 191 ; 'Plato, enim mihi instar est centum milium' 
(Munro). 

3. Penates.] Connected with 'penus' 'provisions/ and with 
penetro. * The Lares and the Penates are the true house spirits, 
the souls of deceased progenitors that dwell in the interior of the 
house, and, along with the holy fire, collectively form its protect- 
ing deity.' — Hearn's 'Aryan Household,' p. 43. Penates is of 
course used for ' hearth and home. ' 

6. Audiamque.] ' Shall I hear thee telling about the country, 
the deeds, the tribes of the Spaniards ? ' 

8.] So Eumseus kisses Telemachus, Odyss. xvi. 15. 
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O quantum est hominum beatiorum, 10 

Quid me laetius est beatiusue ? 

10. O quant] 0, of all happy men that be, who is happier 
than I? Cf. for the construction, Horace, Sat. ii., vi. 1 : — 
' Non quia Maecenas, Lyderum quicquid Etruscos 
Incoluit fines nemo generosior est te.' 

XL 

Metke : Sapphic. 

• Dear Faring and Aurelins, good comrades to Catullus 
wherever he may wish to go — to soft Arabia, or terrible Britain — 
go and tell my mistress that I cast her off for her frivolity : my 
love for her is faded and crushed like a flower over which the 
plough hath passed.' 

This poem must have been one of Catullus' latest, as from 
verses 10-12 it must have been written after Caesar's invasion 
of Britain in 55 b. c. 

Fvri et Aureli, comites Catulli, 
Siue in extremos penetrabit Indos, 
Litus ut longe resonante Eoa 

Tunditur unda, 
Siue in Hyrcanos Arabesque molles, 5 

Seu Saeas sagittiferosque Parthos, 
Siue quae septemgeminus colorat 

Aequora Nilus, 
Siue trans altas gradietur Alpes, 

1. Furl] These have been thought to be Furius Bibaculus, the 
poet satirised by Horace, Sat. ii., v. 41. 'Furius hibernas cana 
nieve conspuit Alpes' and L. Aurelins Cotta, the praetor who 
promulgated a law restoring the ' judicia ' to the equestrian order. 
But this is uncertain. 

Cf . Burns, ' To James Smith '— 

' Content with you to make a pair 
Where'er I gang.' 

2. Indo8.] Homer calls the Aethiopians e<rx<*roi av^p&v — 
Odyssey i., 23. 

3. Ut.] Like the Greek tva, 'where.' Cf. xvii., 10. 

4. Unda.] Cf. Virgil, Georric ii., 122. 

7. Septemgeminus.] Sevenfold — i.e., flowing to the sea by seven 
channels, kitrairopoQ.— Cf. Vergil. Aen. vi., 800. 
Colorat.] 'Discolours,' 'clouds.' 
9. Gradietur.] 'Foot it.' 
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Caesaris uisens monimenta magni, 10 

Gallicum Rhenum horribilem insulam ulti- 

mosque Britannos, 
Omnia haec, quaecunque feret uoluntas 
Caelitum, tentare simul parati, 
Fauca nuntiate meae puellae 15 

Non bona dicta. 
Com suis uiuat ualeatque moechis, 
Quos simul complexa tenet trecentos, 
Nullum amans uere, sed identidem omnium 

Ilia rumpens : 20 

Nee meum respectet, ut ante, amorem, 
Qui illius culpa cecidit uelut prati 
Vltimi flos, praetereunte postquam 

Tactus aratro est. 

10. Monimenta.] The trophies and traces of his victories. 

11. Horribilem insulam.] * Grim,' 'fearful,' referring to the 
severity of the climate, and the savage manners of the inhabi- 
tants : for ' rutilse sunt Caledoniam habitantium comae . . . 
. . Caelum crebris imbribus ac nebulis foedum.' — Tacitus, 
Aoricola xi., xii. Caesar was the first Roman who crossed the 
llhine into Germany. 

18. Trecentos.] Vide note to ix., 2. 

21. Nee meum respec.] * And tell her she need not look for any 
love from me like that of old ; a love which, thanks to her, hath 
drooped and faded like a flower on the edge of a field when 'tis 
bruised by the passing plough.' Cf. Verg., Aen. ix., 435. 

' Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
Languescit moriens.' 

And Sappho, fr. 94 Bergk. 

XII. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Asinium. 

* Asinius, in spite of your name, you are a mean fellow to play 
poor practical jokes, such as abstracting your neighbour's napkin 
at meals. Ask your brother Pollio : he would give much to see 
you brought to a better way of thinking. If you don't send me 
back my nankin, expect to be lampooned.' 

This Asimus was the brother of the famous C. Asinius Pollio, 
and is nowhere else mentioned. 
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Mabrvcine Asini, manu sinistra 

Non belle uteris in ioco atque uino : . 

Tollis lintea negligentiorum. 

Hoc salsum esse putas 1 fugit te, inepte : 

Quamuis sordida res et inuenusta est. 5 

Non credis mihi ? crede Pollioni 

Fratri, qui tua furta uel talento 

Mutari uelit : est enim leporum 

Disertus puer ac facetiarum. 

Quare aut hendecasyllabos trecentos 10 

Expecta, aut mihi linteum remitte, 

Quod me non mouet aestimatione, 

Verum est mnemosynum mei sodalis. 

Nam sudaria Saetaba ex Hibere 



1. Marrucine.] That is, ' in spite of your springing from the 
Marrucini, whose fidelity to Rome was markedly shown during 
the second Punic war, when their territory was repeatedly devas- 
tated by Hannibal. ' Their territory was between that of the 
Vestini and Frentani. The Asinia gens was plebeian, and came 
from Teate, the capital of the Marrucini. 

Man. sinist] Ovid speaks of the left hand as 'nata ad furta,' 
Met. xiii., 111. 

2. Injoco.] ' In the gaiety of your cups.' 

4. Salsum.] ' What, think this a joke ? You can't see, you 
stupid ; 'tis a trick most mean and ill-bred.' 

5. Qvamuis.] Is used here in the sense of ' as much as may be,' 
'very much.' Thus Cicero uses 'quamuis diu dicere ' for 
'valde diu.' — Cic. Rose. Amerin. xxxii. 

6. Poll.] The great C. Asinius Pollio, the orator, poet, and 
historian. See Horace, Od. ii. 1, born in 76 B.C., and in 65-60 
B.C. aged from 11-16 — hence ' puer.' 

7,8. Qui tua furta uel L] 'Who would rejoice that all your 
tricks were given over (could be made undone), even at the price 
of a talent.' 

8, 9.] ' For he is a young man of refined wit and drollery.' 
Disertus is 'fluent in,' and, like plenus, takes the genitive of the 
object after it. Munro would read ' du centum.' 

10. Trecentos.] Poetical exaggeration for ' many,' as before — 
xi., 18. 

12. Jestimatione.] ' By its real worth.' 

13. Mnem.] 'A souvenir.' 

14. Sudaria.] 'Handkerchiefs,' from 'sudor,' because used to 
wipe off perspiration ; called Saetaba, from ' Saetabis' (Jutiva), a 
Roman municipium in Hispania Tarraconensis. 
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Miserunt mihi muneri Fabullus 15 

Et Veranius : haec amem necesse est 
Et Veraniolum meorn et Fabullum. 

14. Ex Hibere.] * From the Ebro country' — i.e., Hispania 
Oiterior. 'Iber' seems to have been the name from which 
Catullus forms this ablative. This is Ellis' restoration from the 
MSS. exhibere. 

16. Haec amem.] For as Ovid says, Ernst, xxii., 71 : — ' Utque 
ea non sperno sic acceptissima semper Munera sunt.' 

xni. 

METRE: HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Fabullum. 

' I ask you to sup with me, dear Fabullus ; only, it is you who 
must provide the supper, the wine, the jokes, and the laughter. 
Your poor Catullus is out at elbows : but he will give you the 
purest of love and the best ointment you ever smelt. 

In like manner, Horace, Od. iv., 12, 17, asks Virgil to 
supper : only there Virgil is to supply the nard, Horace the 
wine. Cf. also Martial, lib. xi., epigr. 52 :— 'Cenabis belle, Iuli 
Cerealis, apud me.' 

Cenabis bene, mi Fabulle, apud me 

Paucis, si tibi dii fauent, diebus, 

Si tecum attuleris bonam atque magnam 

Cenam, non sine Candida puella 

Et uino et sale et omnibus cachinnis. 5 

Haec si, inquam, attuleris, uenuste noster, 

Cenabis bene : nam tui Catulli 

Plenus sacculus est aranearum. 

Sed contra accipies meros amores 

Seu quid suauius elegantiusue est : 10 

Nam unguentum dabo, quod meae puellae 

2. Si tibi. ] 'If the cods give you the luck, ' implying that getting 
any meal was somewhat problematicaL 

4. Candid.] 'Fair.' 

5. Sale.] 'You are to supply salt, too : Attic salt, I mean.' Cf. 
Hor. Serm. i, x., 3 : — 'Quod sale multo Urbem defricuit.' 

6. Venwte.] My gay gallant ! 

8. Plenus.] That is, 'it has been so long disused that it's full 
of oobwebs.' 

9. Meroe amores.] 'The very essence of love, or any thing, if 
aught there be, yet sweeter and more to thy taste.' 
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Donarunt Veneres Cupidinesque, 
Quod tu cum olf acies, deos rogabis, 
Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum. 

14. Totum ut te faciant.] Cf. Herrick, lxviii. — 

1 A goblet next I'll drink 
To Ovid ; and suppose 
Made he the pledge, he'd think 
The world had all one nose.' 
And Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2 — ' Yon would wish your- 
self all nose for the love on't' (pure benjamin). 

XIV. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Calvum Licinium. 

' It is fortunate, dear Calvus, that you are my dearest friend ; 
otherwise I should hate you as I hate Vatinius. What have I 
ever done that you should send me such a lot of trashy poems ? 
I suppose your client Sulla has taken to letters, and sent you these 
poems as payment I If so, I congratulate you ; but that is no 
reason why you should send them on to me. Wait till to-morrow 
morning. I'll ransack the book-shops and send you the works of 
the worst poets which Home can produce.' 

Nei te plus oculis meis amarem, 

Iocundissime Calue, munere isto 

Odissem te odio Vatiniano : 

Nam quid feci ego quidue sum locutus, 

Cur me tot male perderes poetis 1 5 

2. Ju.] C. Iicinius Calvus, the poet and orator criticised by 
Cicero ad Div., xv. 21: — 'Multae erant (Calvo) et reconditae 
literae : vis non erat.' — i.e., Calvus had a great knowledge of out- 
of-the-way literature, but lacked force of expression. Quinc- 
tilian praises his judgment (x. 2, 25). He had sent Catullus, on 
the Saturnalia, a collection of bad verses, in reply to which Catul- 
lus sends him offhand (v. 17, si luxerit) the following effusion. 

Mun.] For that gift of yours. Cf. Ter., Eun.ii. 2, 38— 'Hisce 
hoc munere arbitrantur Suam Thaidem esse.' 

3. Odio V.] That is, ' With the hatred which all good men bear 
to Vatinius.' This was the notorious tribune of the plebs who 
sold his services to Caesar in the year B.C. 59. Cicero's oration 
against Vatinius is extant. The expression, ' odium Vatinianum ' 
means loathing such as that occasioned by hearing Vatinius' 
name. It has passed into a proverb like ' Perusina fames. ' 

5. Male.] * You should bring me to death.' 
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16 QATVLLI CARM. 14. 

Isti dii mala multa dent clienti, 

Qui tantum tibi misit impiorum. 

Quod si, ut suspicor, hoc nouum ac repertum 

Munus dat tibi Sulla litterator, 

Non est mi male, sed bene ac beate, 10 

Quod non dispereunt tui labores. 

Dii magni, horribilem et sacrum libellum ! 

Quern tu scilicet ad tuum Catullum 

Misti, continuo ut die periret, 

Saturnalibus, optimo dlerum ! 15 

Non non hoc tibi, salse, sic abibit : 

Nam, si luxerit, ad librariorum 

Curram scrinia, Caesios, Aquinos, 

6. Clienti.] The 'client ' had given copies of bad verses instead 
of money to his ' patronus.' 

8. Novum ac repertum.] * New and recherche* ' — ironical. For 
' reperire,' cf. Lucretius iii. 420: — 

' Oonquisita diu dulcique reperta labore 
Digna tua pergam disponere carmina cura.' 

9. Sulla.] Cornelius Epicadus, the freedman of Lucius Cor- 
nelius Sulla. Literator 'the critic,' a contemptuous expression. 
See Suetonius, de Illustr. Gramm., liber 12. 

11. Quod.] ' That all your work is not done for nothing.' 

12, Horribilem.] 'Terrible and accursed.' Accusative of excla- 
mation. 

14. Misti.] For misisti, like tristi for triuisti, 66, 30. 
Continuo.] ' That forthwith he should suffer martyrdom on 

the Saturnalia, prince of holidays !' The Saturnalia proper was a 
holiday consisting of a single day in December — viz., xiv. Kal. Ian. 
For the custom of exchanging gifts on the Saturnalia, see 
Horace, Odes, IV. viii. These presents were called 'strenae,' 
Fr. *6trennes' — now denoting a present given on New Year's Day. 

15. Optimo.] People greeted one another with the words, 'lo 
Saturnalia.' — Mart. xi. 2, 5. 

16. Salse.] ' My witty fellow ! ' 
Abib.] ' It shan't end as you think.' 

17. Si luxerit.] 'As soon as day has dawned.' ' Lucet ' is the 
regular word for 'it is morning.' 

18. Scrinia. ] Cases or boxes for storing books; from the root Skir, 
' to separate.' Cf. old German ' Skrank, modern German ' Schrank.' 
Thus ' Secretarius ' means properly ' belonging to a particular par- 
tition.' See Cor&Ben, A una v., vol. i., p. 514. Each author seems 
to have had a separate ' scrinium ' assigned to him by the librarii. 

Caes.] These were three poetasters of the age. Cicero men- 
tions Aquinius with reprobation, Tusc. Disp., V. 22. 
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CATVLLI CARM. 14, 17. 17 

Suffenum omnia colligam uenena, 

Ac te his suppliciis remunerabor. 20 

Vos hinc interea ualete abite 

Illuc, mide malum pedem attulistis, 

Saecli incommoda, pessimi poetae. 

19. Suffenum.] Gen. plural with Munro. 

20. JRemun.] 'Fll pay you back with this punishment in kind.' 

22. Malum pedem.] A pun on the word 'pes,* used in scansion, 
' your ungainly feet.' 

23. Saec] ' Pest of the age ; infamous poets ! ' 



XVII. 

metre: priapean; 

A Glyconic verse followed by a Pherecratean. 

Ad Coloniam. 

' Colony, who lovest to see thy sons dance on that long bridge 
of thine, though thou fearest that' its decayed props may one 
day let it down in the swamp below, I pray that thou may'st 
get as good a bridge as thou canst ask, if thou'lt only pitch 
a townsman of mine off yon bridge head over heels into the 
mud. The man is a perfect idiot ; he has married a pretty young 
wife, and now he neglects her and cares not a whit which way she 
goes or what she does. Pitch him off into the mud — it may 
bring him to his senses. ' 

O Colonia, quae cupis ponte ludere longo, 
Et salire paratum habes, sed uereris inepta 

1. Col] It is uncertain what this colonia may have been ; 
some have thought of a village near Verona, still called by the 
same name (Cologna) ; some of Novum Oomum, a colony lately 
founded by Caesar. 

Quae.] 'Who lovest to see games celebrated on that long 
bridge of thine.' Bridges were used to celebrate games on. 
Sacred rites are mentioued in connection with the Pons Sublicius. 

2. Et salire.] 'And thou hast got all ready for a dance.' 
Here we have the past participle used with the verb 'habere,' an 
auxiliary, precisely as in French ' tu as prepared ' Other instances 
of the use are 'compertum habere, cognitum habere,' &c. Cf. 
the Greek use of participles with cx w » like aTifiaaag c^ci, & c . 

3 
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18 CATVLLI CARM. 17. 

Crura ponticuli acsuleis stantis in rediuiuis, 

Ne supinus eat cauaque in palude recumbat ; 

Sic tibi bonus ex tua pons Hbidine fiat, 5 

In quo uel Salisubsali sacra suscipiantur : 

Munus hoc mini maximi da, Colonia, risus. 

Quendam municipem meum de tuo uolo ponte 

Ire praecipitem in lutum per caputque pedesque, 

Verum totius ut lacus putidaeque paludis 10 

Liuidissima maximeque est profunda uorago. 

Insulsissimus est homo, nee sapit pueri instar 

Bimuli tremula patris dormientis in ulna. 

Quoi cum sit uiridissimo nupta flore puella 

(Et puella tenellulo delicatior haedo, 15 

Asseruanda nigerrimis diligentius uuis), 

3. Su.] ' But thou art afraid of the shaky laths of thy wretched 
bridge, which is supported on secondhand beams/ ' Acsuleis' is 
Ellis's reading for assulis. It is a diminutive form of ' axis,' 
which seems to be another form of assis. Doering reads 
4 Adsulitantis, irredivivus,' &c. ; making adsulitantis refer to 
* ponticuli' in the sense of tottering, and * irredivivus ' will mean 
< lrreclaimably. , 'Redivivus' is a technical epithet for old 
materials used again as new. Cic. Verr. ii. 1, 56. 

4. Ne sup.] ' Lest it should come down flat.' 

5. Sic tibi.] ' Sic,' a formula of wishing. The full expression 
would be, ' So mayest thou get a good bridge, as thou dost grant 
me my request.' Cf. Hor. Od. L, ihV 1. 

6.] 'Firm enough, to support even the sacred antics of the 
leaping god himself.' ' Salisubsalus' is a comically formed word 
to express the grotesque dance of the Salii, or priests of Mars ; 
though here the dancing seems transferred to the god himself. 

7. Munus.] The technical term for a 'show of gladiators.' 
' Maximi risus ' is the genitive of quality. ' Grant me this show 
of most mirth-moving kind !' 

10. Ut] 'Where,' for 'ubi,' as in Carm. xi. 3. 

12. Instar.] 'To the extent of,' 'as much as.' Literally, 'A 
likeness ' or ' image ;' then used adverbially, by the same process 
of transformation as is seen in our ' like, ' which comes from the old 
form ' lyk,' German, ' Leich' — ' a body,' Eng. lych in ' lych-gate.' 

13. Bimuli.] Diminutive of 'bimi' — a poor two-year-old infant. 

14. Uiridissimo.] ' A girl in the freshest prime of her youth.' 
16. Asservanda.] 'That should be treated with more care 

than grapes when they are at their darkest'— i.e., when they are 
ripest, and consequently must be dealt with most gently. Cf. 
Tneoc., Idyll xi. 20 ; which, however, compares Galatea's beauty 
to a shining unripe grape. 
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CATVLLI CARM. 17, 22. 19 

Ludere hanc sinit ut lubet, nee pili facit uni, 

Nee se sublevat ex sua parte, sed uelut alnus 

In fossa Liguri iacet suppernata securi, 

Tantundem omnia sentiens quam si nulla sit usquam. 20 

Talis iste meus stupor nil uidet, nihil audit, 

Ipse qui sit, utrum sit an non sit, id quoque nescit. 

Nunc eum uolo de tuo ponte mittere pronum, 

Si pote stolidum repente excitare ueternum ; 

Et supinum animum in graui derelinquere caeno, 25 

Ferream ut soleam tenaci in uoragine mula. 

17. Pili uni.] 'A single hair.' 'Uni' is the old genitive for 
'unius.' Cf. the French expressions for 'nothing': 'ne pas' — 
i.e., ' non passum,' 'not a step ;' and * ne point' — 'non punctum,' 
' not even a dot.' Cf. t(u> d£ fuv'iv KapoQ di<rg — Horn. II. ix., 378. 

19. Liguri.] The Ligurian axe is the axe of a skilful wood- 
cutter : Strabo, 202: — t\ovtn It vXrfy ivravda • irapir6Wr)v 
vavirriyfiffifiov Kal fieyaXoSevdpov. 

Sup.] 'Crippled* — 'hamstrung/ as a pig would be which 
had lost its hams (pernae). 

21. Stupor.] For 'stupidus,' as 'scelus' frequently for 
'scelestus,' ' My blockhead.' So the use of *mon f in French 
points raillery. 

24. Si pote /'sit). ] ' It may be that he may once rouse to life 
his stolid lethargy, and leave his listless spirit for ever in the 
sticky mud.' The subject to ' note ' is the man himself. 

25. Supinum,] 'Helpless,' ' listless.' 

26. Ferream^ soleam.] Horses appear to have been provided 
with plates of iron tied to their feet, but not with nailed shoes 
— the ' ferrea solea' refers to the plate. 

XXII. 

METRE : SCAZONS, OR CHOLIAMBICS. 

Ad Varum, 

' Our friend Suffenus, my dear Varus, is pleasant and witty ; 
and, unfortunately, a bit of a poet as well. He writes verses by the 
thousand : the paper and binding are the only good things 
about them. When you begin to read his verses, you think that 
they are the work of a clown. Well, we are all in some way or 
another like Suffenus. Each of us has his own weakness : but 
the proverb says, " We haven't eyes in the back of our head." ' 

Svffenvs iste, Yare, quern probe nosti, 

1. Probe.] 'Right well.' 
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20 CATVLLI CARM. 22. 

Homo est uenustus et dicax ei urbanus, 
Idemque longe plurimos facit uersus. 
Puto esse ego illi milia aut decern aut plura 
Perscripta, nee sic ut fit in palimpsesto 5 

Relata : cartae regiae, nouei libri, 
Noui umbilici, lora rubra, membrana 
Derecta plumbo, et pumice omnia aequata. 
Haec cum legas tu, bellus ille et urbanus 

2. Uenustus.] ' Is a dandy, a good talker, and in the fashion/ 
' Urbanitas ' is defined by Quintil. vi., 3, 17, as the opposite to 
' rusticitas.' 

3. Longe plur.] ' More than any one of his day.' 

4. Milia aut d.] Ten thousand, or even more. 

5. Nee sic ut fit.] * And these not, as commonly, written down 
on an old parchment.' A palimpsest (ttclXiv \paw f I scrape 
again) was a parchment from which one set of writing had been 
erased to make room for another. Suffenus would not deign to 
use a mere palimpsest for his verses, but insisted that all the 
material should be most sumptuous. 

6. Cartae regiae.] 'The papyrus is royal, the sheets are new, 
new are the bosses, the binders red, the wrapper ruled with lead, 
and all made regular with the pumice.' The epithet ' regiae ' is a 
technical name for the best kind of papyrus. ' libri ' seems, Ellis 
thinks, to refer to the separate rolls, or, as we should say, sheets of 

Eapyrus, each of which was rolled up and covered with the 'mem- 
rana ; ' the ' umbilici ' are the two knobs which projected from 
the end of the cylinder round which the sheets were rolled. 
' Lora ' are the straps for tying the ' membrana ' round the ' liber. ' 
lines were drawn in ancient MSS. with a small round plate of 
lead, which, instead of a pencil, the ancients employed with a 
' regula ' to rule straight lines along the page. ' Pumice omnia 
aequata ' may refer to Devilling off the rough edges of the papyrus 
with a pumice stone, but Munro would refer it to the removal of 
inequalities and blots in the writing. On the whole subject of 
the Books of the Romans, see Becker, Gallus, Excursus ii., 
scene iii. 
9. Cum legos.] 'When one reads.' This use of 'tu' is common. 
Bellus.] 'My fop and dandy Suffenus appears transformed 
into a regular bumpkin or ditcher. ' The ' bellus homo ' is described 
by Martial iii. 63, In Cotilum: — 

' Cotile bellus homo es : dicunt hoc, Ootile, multi : 

Audio : sed quid sit, dio mihi, bellus homo ? 
Bellus homo est flexos qui digerit ordine crines: 

Balsama aui semper, cinnama semper, olet. 
Cantica qui Nili, qui Gaditana, susurrat : — 
Qui movet in varios brachia volsa modos,' &o. 
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Suffenus unus caprimulgus aut fossor 10 

Rursus uidetur : tantum abhorret ac mutat. 

Hoc quid putemus esse 1 qui modo scurra 

Aut siquid hac re tritius uidebatur, 

Idem infaceto est infacetior rure, 

Simul poemata attigit, neque idem unquam 15 

Aeque est beatus ac poema cum scribit : 

Tarn gaudet in se tamque se ipse miratur. 

Nimirum idem omnis fallimur, neque est quisquam, 

Quern non in aliqua re uidere Suffenum 

Possis. Suus cuique attributus est error : 20 

Sed non uidemus manticae quod in tergo est. 

10. Unwcaprimidgw.] Some goatherd or other. 'Caprimulgus' 
means properly a ' goat milker.' In this use of * unus ' we see the 
origin of the article in the Romance languages. Cf. ' Sicut unus 
paterfamilias his de rebus loqiior,' Cic. de Or. 1, 29, 132. Cf. 
Tlaut. Aulul. i. 1, 38 ; Stich iv. 1, 32. 

11. Mutat.] ' Changes/ used as a neuter verb. 

12. ScuiTa.] 'He who but now was a professional jester, or 
anything more keen-witted than this, stands out duller than the 
dullest clod when he comes to verse- writing.' Scurra comes from 
the old root scur, seen in Greek Ktip-eiy ; German, scheren ; 
English, shear ; and means a man of sharp or biting wit. 

13. Tritius.] Munro would read 'tersius' referring to Quirt - 
tilian's ' iudicium acre tersumquae.' 

18. Idem /.] ' We one and all have the same error.' Cognate 
accusative. 

20.] ' Each has his own failing dealt out to him : but we don't 
see that half of the wallet which is behind us.' See Persius iv., 
24:— 

' Ut nemo in sese temptat descendere nemo, 
Sed praecedenti spectator mantica tergo.' 

Jupiter, according to Phaedrus, has furnished every man with 
two wallets, one, containing his neighbour's faults, to hang round 
his neck ; the other, containing his own, to hang behind his back. 
The wallet consisted of two bags joined together and slung over 
the shoulder, so that one bag hung in front, the other behind. 
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22 CATVLLI CARM. 26, 27. 

XXYI. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Furium, 

' My villa, Furius, doesn't stand to meet any wind that blows, 
but to meet a good round sum of money — an ill wind, indeed ! ' 

Poem xxiii. describes this Furius as a notorious miser, ' cui 
neque servus est neque area.' The whole point of the piece con- 
sists in the pun contained in the word 'opposita,' which may 
mean either 'mortgaged/ or * confronting. 

Fvri, uillula nostra non ad Austri 

Flatus opposita est neque ad Fauoni 

Nee saeui Boreae aut Apheliotae, 

Verum ad milia quindecim et ducentos. 

O uentum horribilem atque pestilentem ! 5 

2. Oppo8.] The full phrase was ' opponere pignori* — to stake as 
a counter pledge. (Ellis). 

3. Apheliotae] The breeze blowing from the east, called by the 
Romans 'subsolanus.' The form occurs in Hdt., book iv., 
chap. 22. 



XXYII. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Pocillatorem Puerum. 

' My boy ! an older cup of wine ! Postumia is mistress of the 
feast, and she knows what good wine is. Perish water ! bane of 
wine, and fit for none but pedants. We'll have the wine god, 
pure and simple.' 

Minister uetuli puer Falerni 
Inger mi calices amariores, 

1. Minister vetuli Falerni.] 'Thou who art supplying us with 
old Falernian.' The Falernian was the best of the second-class 
Roman wines. It was amber-coloured, and the best vintages of 
it were produced near Sinuessa. Cf. Burns's 'Farewell* — 

1 Go fetch to me a pint o' wine, 
And fill it in a silver tassie,' &c. 

2. Amari&res.] 'Less fruity.' ' Delectat enim amaritudo in vino 
nimis veteri.' — Seneca, Ep. lxiv. In Horace the same wine is 
called ' severum.'— Od. i., 27, 9. Cf. Martial ix. y 93, 1, 2. 
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CATVLLI CARM. 27, 30. 23 

Yt lex Postumiae iubet magistrae 

Ebriosa acina ebriosioris. 

At uos quo lubet hinc abite, lymphae, 5 

Vini pernicies, et ad seueros 

Migrate. Hie merus est Thyonianus. 

3.] Instead of an 'arbiter bibendi,' or chairman of the 
banquet, the guests had voted Postumia as dictatrix to preside, 
who, it appears, had a penchant for wines herself. 

4. Acina.] Generally 'acinus' — any berry, especially the berry 
of the vine. ' She is more soaked in wiue than even a grape.' 

6. Vini.] Propertius takes quite a different view : h., 24, 
27— 

' Ah pereat, quicumque meracas repperit uvas : 
Oorrupitque bonas nectar e primus aquas !' 

7. Hie.] 'Here, we'll have the pure liquor 'of the wine god: 
none but Thyone's own son — Bacchus.' Bacchus is called 
Thyoneus from ' Thyone, ' a name of Semele, according to the 
Homeric Hymnxxxiv., 21. 



XXX. 

METRE : CHORIAMBIC, OR MAJOR ASCLEPIAD. 

' So, Alfenus, false as ever ! have you no pity, none for your 

food friend ? Can you think that such heartlessness is loved by 
[eaven ? Surely not ! 'Twas you who bade me love, and 
promised to make my path safe. You flinch at the last moment, 
and all your words and kindnesses are useless, as though never 
spoken or done. ' 

Alfenus seems to have urged Catullus to some amour, and to 
have deserted or supplanted him. 

Alfene immemor atque unanimis false sodalibus 
lam te nil miseret, dure, tui dulcis amiculi 1 
lam me prodere, iam non dubitas fallere, perfide 1 



1. Alfene.] Possibly Alfenus Varus, an Epicurean, who gave 
up cobbling to become a lawyer. Catullus addressed to him 
Ode x. 

Immemor.] ' False to your word.' 

2. lam.] * What, do you pity no more ? ' 
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24 CATVLLI CARM. 30, 31. 

Nee facta impia fallacum hominum caelicolis placent. 
Quae tu negligis ac me miserum deseris in malis. (5) 
Eheu quid faciant, dice, homines cuiue habeant fidem ? 
Certe tute iubebas animam tradere, inique, me 
Inducens in amorem, quasi tuta omnia mi forent 10 

Idem nunc retrahis te ac tua dicta omnia factaque 
Yentos irrita ferre ac nebulas aereas sinis. (10) 

Si tu oblitus es, at dii meminerunt, meminit Fides, 
Quae te ut paeniteat postmodo facti faciet tui. 

6. Nee facta.] Cf. Sir Philip Sidney, SoDnets : 'Do they cal 
virtue there — ungratefulness ?' Homer, Odyssey xiv., 83 : — 

Ov fiev tr-^irXta epya Oeol fiaKapeq (piXeovcrir, 
'AAAa Hktiv Ttovoi Kai cuaifjia epy* avOpwrrwr. 

8. Eheu.] ' Ah me, what are men to do ; say, in whom repose 
trust ?' * Dice,' an older form of the Augustan ' die.' 

9. Animam tradere.] ' To yield my very life up* — i.e., to place 
myself at another's disposal. 

11. Retrahis te.] 'You draw back — flinch.' 

12. Irrita ferre.] 'To bear away all idly.* Cf. Theoc. xxix., 
35 : — ravra (pepetv avifioi(Ttv iTrtTpiirtiq. 



XXXI. 

METRE : SCAZONS. 

Ad Sirmionem Paeninmlam. 

' Dear Sirmio — Eye of every island, what joy to see thee once 
more ! I can hardly believe my eyes ! What is more charming 
than to drop our cares, when, wearied out with toil, we come to 
our home and sink down in the couch we love. A fit reward for 
all this toil. Hail ! pretty Sirmio ! your master is come. Smile 
on him with every smile you have.' 

This poem seems to have been written after Catullus' return 
from Bithynia in the yacht which he dedicated to Castor and 
Pollux, in Carm. iv. This promontory, which projects into the 
Lacus Benacus, now the Lago di Garda, was about two miles in 
circumference. Eustace describes the situation as of the greatest 
beauty. ' Beholding from his garden the villas of his Veronese 
friends, (Catullus) might enjoy equally the pleasures of retire- 
ment and of society. ' The rums of a large villa are still to be 
traced on the spot—which, however, probably belong to a later 
period. 
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CATVLLI CAJRM. 31. 25 

Paene insularum, Sirmio, insularumque 

Ocelle, quascumque in liquentibus stagnis 

Marique uasto f ert uterque Neptumnus ; 

Quam te libenter quamque laetus inuiso, 

Vix mi ipse credens Thuniam atque Bithunos 5 

Liquisse campos et uidere te in tuto. 

O quid solutis est beatius curis 1 

Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 

Labore fessi uenimus larem ad nostrum, 

Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto. 10 

Hoc est quod unum est pro laboribus tantis. 

Salue o uenusta Sirmio atque hero gaude ; 

2. Liquentibus stagnis.] The crystal lakes, as opposed to the 
great ocean. 

3. Uterque Neptumnus.] ' The god who rules over lakes and 
seas alike.' The poet regards Neptune under two aspects. See 
Aristophanes, Plutus 396— XPE. v% tov Uoffeitiw. BAE. tov 
OaXdrrtov XiyeiQ ; XPE. tl & zariv erepog nc YIoctelIuv, 
tov erepov, &c. 

Fert.] 'Bears up.' Cf. the Greek expression yairioypq 
as applied to Poseidon. 

5. Thuniam.] He speaks of Thynia as identical with Bithynia. 
Horace speaks of ' Thyna' for ' Bithynian.' 

7. O quid.] ' What is there more happy than the thought of 
cares laid down?' Cares are spoken of as if they were a heavy 
weight on the back, which the traveller lays down. The spirit 
is that of Byron — 

' 'Tis sweet to hear the watch dog's honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home : 
'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will watch 
Our coming, and grow brighter when we come.' 

9. Larem.] The word ' lar' is of Etruscan origin, and appears in 
that language to have denoted 'a prince.' In Kome, the deities 
styled 'Lares' were certain spirits of dead men, who were supposed 
to watch over and protect the living. The spot peculiarly sacred to 
them was the ' focus,' or hearth : whence we find the word 'larem' 
used as synonymous with our word 'home.' See an admirable 
note by Ramsay, in Ovid, Fasti, V. 129, Clarendon Press edition. 

10. Acquiescimus.] 'We sink down in.' Cic. de Orat., ii. 71, 
290 — ' Deversorio libenter acquieturum. ' 

11. Hoc est.] ' 'Tis this which is our one solace for all our toils 
and troubles.' 

12. Hero gaude.] 'Smile to pleasure thy lord.' Ellis takes 
hero as ablative — 'Rejoice in thy. master.' 
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26 CATVLLI CARM. 31, 34. 

Gaudete uosque o Lydiae lacus undae ; 
Ridete quicquid est domi cachinnorum. 

13. Lydiae lacus undae.] The Rhaeti were said to have 
founded Verona ; they were supposed to have been Etruscans, and 
the common idea was that the Etruscans took their origin from 
the Lydians. See Mommsen, Rom. Hist., vol. i., p. 129— * The 
whole story probably rests on a mere verbal mistake. The 
Italian Etruscans, or the Tursennae, nearly coincide in name 
with the Lydian Topfafioi, so named from the town Tvfipa. 
By connecting the ancient maritime commerce of the Etruscans 
with the piracy of the Lydians, and then by confounding — 
Thucydides is the first who has demonstrably done so — the 
Torrhebian pirates with the filibustering Pelasgians, there has 
been produced one of the most unhappy complications in 
historical tradition.' Here Lydiae refers to the Tuscan settle- 
ment in the plains of the Po, mentioned by Livy, v. 33. Munro 
would read ' Vividae,' referring to Mart. X., xxx. 11. 

14. Ridete.] ' Ring out, every peal of laughter which my home 
owns ! ' Quidquid cachinnorum = ' quot cachinni. ' 

XXXIV. 

METRE : THREE GLYCONICS, FOLLOWED BY A PHERECRATEAN. 

Ad Dianam. 

This hymn seems to have been composed in honour of one of 
the yearly festivals which were celebrated every August, in 
honour of Diana. With it should be read Horace's Odes, I., 21 
— * Dianam tenerae dicite virgines.' 

* Diana is our patron-goddess : sing we her. We worship thee, 

Latonia, queen of the woodland, the brake, and the stream. 

Aid the Roman girls at their marriage, and fill the garners of 

our countrymen with produce. Choose thine own title ; but be 

- kind to Rome.' 

Dianae sumus in fide 
Puellae et pueri integri : 
Dianam pueri integri 

Puellaeque canamus. 
O Latonia, maximi 5 

Magna progenies Iouis, 

1. Fide.] 'Under the patronage of.' 

2. Integri.] 'Chaste.' Cf. Hor. Odes III., iv. 70— 'Integrae 
Tentator Orion Dianae.' 

6.] Cf. Horn. Hymn to Apol., 16 — Xatpc /icuato', u> Ai?ro7, 
iirei t£kcq &y\aa TtKva. 
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CATVLLI CABM. 34. 27 

Quam mater prope Deliam 

Deposiuit oliuam, 
Montium domina ut fores 
Siluarumque uirentium 10 

Saltuumque reconditorum 

Amniumque sonantum. 
Tu Lucina dolentibus 



Vj> '"*%%£ ■ / ^ i * uno ^ cta puerperis, 
^//lf^ S Tu potens triuia et nc 



tyjif'^ y ' ^ u P°* ens friuia et notho es 15 

^ — ^ Dicta lumine Luna. 

Tu cursu, dea, menstruo 
Metiens iter annuum, 
Rustica agricolae bonis 

Tecta frugibus exples. 20 

Sis quocunque tibi placet 
Sancta nomine, Romulique 
Antique ut solita es bona 

Sospites ope gentem. 

8. Deposiuit.'] Archaic form for deposuit. So used by Plautus, 
Ps. V. 1, 35 — 'Brought forth; ' clttot idetrdai is used in the same way. 

11. SaUuum rec] * Retired brakes.' 

13. Lucina.] From the root 'luc :' whence the Latin 'lux,' 
and German 'Lone' — flame. Diana was identified with Juno 
Lucina as the goddess of childbirth. 

15. Trivia.] Because she was worshipped as Hecate in the 
trivia, or places where three roads met. 

Notho.] 'And art called the moon of spurious light.' 
The ancients often dwell on the moon's shining with the 
borrowed light of the sun. Cf. Verg. Georg. I., 396 — 'Nee 
fratris radiis obnoxia surcere luna' — i.e., the moon seems to shine 
so brightly that you would say she had originated her own store 
of light. Cf. Lucian, de Astrolog., c. 3, II. 

18. Metiens.] The moon and month — firivrj and fir\v — are 
from the root 'ma,' to measure. See Max Mtiller's 'Lectures 
on Language,' vol. i., Lecture 1. 

21. Sis.] Diana is fro\vu>vvfioc. She had herself requested 
from Zeus that she might be so. Vide Callimachus, Hymn, in 
Dian. v. 7. But some deities preferred to be worshipped under 
one, some under another of their names. Cf. ' Matutine pater 
sen Jane libentiusaudis' — Hor. Sat. IL,vi. 20;andAesch. Ag. 160 
— Zevc, fioTiQiroT itrrlv, el to$ 9 avr<p <p(\ov KtKXrifiivy. 

23. Antique.] ' In the good old way.' 

24. Sospites.] An archaic word confined to prayers. 
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28 CATVLLI CARM. 35. 

XXXV. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

4 Go, letter, and bid my friend, Caecilius, come to Verona. I 
have some thoughts to impart to him. I know that there is a 
young lady that would fain keep him ; she has been love-sick 
ever since she read the beginning of his poem to Cybele. I 
pardon her, though : the poem is fine. ' 

This poem, taken in connection with the Attis, shows the 
increasing interest which the worship of the Great Mother was 
exciting. 

Poetae tenero, meo sodali, 

Velim Caecilio, papyre, dicas 

Veronam ueniat, Noui relinquens 

Comi moenia Lariumque litus. 

Nam quasdam uolo cogitationes 5 

Amici accipiat sui meique. 

Quare si sapiet uiam uorabit, 

Quamuis Candida milies puella 

Euntem reuocet, manusque collo 

Ambas iniiciens roget morari. 10 

Quae nunc, si mini uera nuntiantur, 

Ilium deperit impotente amore. 

Nam quo tempore legit inchoatam 

1. Tenero.] 'The poet of love.' ' Tener' is used by Ovid 
{Remed. Amor., 757) in special connection with poets who have 
taken love as their theme, such as Callimachus and Sappho. 

3. Relinquens.] A Greek would have used the past participle, 
which is wanting in Latin. 

Noui.] Novum Comum, on the south-east of the Lacus 
Larii, taken by Marcellus and annexed to Rome, 196 B.C. 

5. Cogitationes.] Probably ideas which might serve for the 
groundwork of a poem. The ' amicus ' may be Catullus him- 
self, or may refer to some common friend whose name is not 
mentioned. 

7. Uorabit.] ' He will devour the way/ Cf. Shaks., Hen. IV., 
Part II., Act i. Sc. 1. The^Greek phrase— bpiraZeiv rrjv blov — 
is similar. 

12. Deperit.] 'Doatson.' Common in this sense in Plautus. 
Impotente.] ' Ungovernable, ' * unruly ;' that knows no self- 
restraint. 

13. Nam quo.] 'For, from the moment when she read his 
"Queen of Dindymus," just begun, the fire of love has been 
burning the very marrow of her bones.' 'Quo tempore, ex eo* 
— the relative and antecedent are inverted. 
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CATVLLI CABM. 35, 36. 29 

Dindymi dominam, ex eo misellae 

Ignes interiorem edunt medullam. 15 

Ignosco tibi, Sapphica puella 

Musa doctior ; est enim uenuste 

Magna Caecilio inchoata mater. 

14. Misellae.] • Love-sick. ' 

15. IgnesJ] Cf. Swift's 'Cadenus and Vanessa'— 

' And while the book was in her hand, 
The urchin took his private stand : 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength 
A dart, of such prodigious length, 
It pierced the feeble volume through, 
And deep transfixed her bosom too.' 

16. Ignosco.] ' I pardon thee, lady, poetess beyond the Muse 
of Sappho.' 'Puella' is the vocative. Catullus pajrs her a 
hyperbolical compliment, saying that she is a better judge of 
poetry than Sappho herself. 

17. Doctior.] The epithet 'Doctus' was specially applied to 
poets. Thus Horace speaks of ' Doctae frontes' — ' the brows of 
poets.' Od. I., i. 29 (Ellis). 



XXXVI. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

In Annates Volusi. 

' Volusius's Annals, pay the vow that my Lesbia made. She 
vowed to Venus and Cupid that if I would give up writing 
lampoons, she would burn that scribbler's verses. Now, Queen 
Venus, receive what was promised in that vow. Grant that we 
may live in harmony. Meanwhile, Annals of Volusius, into the 
fire!' 

Cf. Herrick 82—' The Recantation.' 

Lesbia had made a vow that if Catullus would be reconciled 
to her, she would burn the wretched verses of Volusius. His 
Annals are mentioned again (xcv., 7-10), and contrasted with a 
short, but brilliant, epic. They were probably a long chronicle, 
in hexameters, written by one Tanusius Geminus, as appears 
from Seneca, Epist. xciii., 9. The name 'Volusius' half conceals 
and half reveals the name of Tanusius. 

Annales Volusi, cacata carta, 
Votum soluite pro mea puella. 

2. Votum soluite.] ' Fulfil Lesbia's vow by getting burnt.' 
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30 CATVLL1 CARM. 36. 

Nam sanctae Veneri Cupidinique 

Vouit, si sibi restitutus essem 

Desissemque truces uibrare iambos, 5 

Electissima pessimi poetae 

Scripta tardipedi deo daturam 

Infelicibus ustulanda lignis. 

Et hoc pessima se puella uidit 

Iocose lepide uouere diuis. • 10 

Nunc o caeruleo creata ponto, 

Quae sanctum Idalium Vriosque apertos, 

Quaeque Ancona Cnidumque harundinosam 

Colis, quaeque Amathunta, quaeque Golgos, 

Quaeque Durrachium Adriae tabernam ; 15 

Acceptum face redditumque uotum, 

Si non illepidum neque inuenustum est. 

At uos interea uenite in ignem, 

5. Uibrare.] As if they had been spears. 

6. Electissima.] ' The very choicest ; ' ironical. 

7. Tardipedi.] 'To the god of the halting feet.' A play upon 
pes, as used of scansion. 

8. Ustulanda.] 'To be burnt piecemeal.' Infelicia ligna — 
' Wood that bore no fruit ; ' from such tne gallows was made. 

9. Pessima puella.] ' And this the mischievous creature knew 
to be a merry, dainty vow to the gods.' 

11. Creata.] avalvofxiri). 

12. Idalium.] Cf. Carm. 64, 96; and Theoc. xv.— ' Aiairoiv' 
& To\yu»c rt ical 'IdaXiov tyiXacrac ;' and Virgil, Aen. x., 51. 
A grove in Cyprus. 

Vrio8.] 'The round knolls of Oria, a centrical point 
between Taranto and Brindisi, where there are few risings high 
enough to prevent the eye from commanding a view as far as 
the sea in each direction.'— ^winburn's Travels, i., p. 211. 
Quoted by Ellis. Doring reads 'Syros.' 

13. Ancona.] A city of Picenum, on the Adriatic. 

Cnidum. ] A city in Caria, celebrated for Praxiteles's statue 
of Aphrodite. Plin., xxxv. 20. 

14. AmcUhus and Oolgi. ] Cities in Cyprus. 

15. Durrachium.] A town and harbour in Macedonia, on the 
Adriatic, called ' the hostelry of Adria,' as the common recep- 
tacle for wayfarers from Greece to Italy, and vice versd. 

16. Acceptum.] ' Pray acknowledge the vow as received, and 
grant that it be paid.' 

17. Si.] * So surely as it is witty and graceful' 
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CATVLLI CARM. 36, 38, 39. 31 

Pleni ruris et inficetiarum 

Annales Volusi, cacata carta. 20 

19. Ruris.] 'Coarseness.* Cf. 'Plautus' Mostellaria,' I 1— 
' Kus mihi obiectas ?' 

XXXVIII. 

METRE : HENDECA8YLLABIC. 

Ad Cornificium. 
' Your Catullus is sick, Cornificius, and getting worse. You 
neglect to visit him, and never bestow on him a word of kindness. 
Grant him sympathy more deep than the elegies of Simonides.' 
Cf . Wordsworth's ' Ode to a Distant Friend '— 

' Why art thou silent ! is thy love a plant 
Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair ? ' 

Malest, Comifici, tuo Catullo, 

Malest, me hercule ! et laboriose, 

Et magis magis in dies et horns. 

Quern tu, quod minimum facillimumque est, 

Qua solatus es allocutione 1 5 

Irascor tibi. Sic meos amores 1 

Paulum quid lubet allocutionis, 

Maestius lacrimis Simonideis. 

1. Male est] 'Male esse alicui,' a common phrase for ex- 
pressing that anyone is sick. 

3. In dies.] Used where anything is increasing daily, as 
opposed to quotidie. 

6. Sic meos.] 'What! treat my love thus?' The omission of 
the verb is conversational. 

7. Allocutionis.] 'Consolation ' or ' sympathy.' Cf. Hor. Epod. 
xiii., 18 — 'Dulcia aegrimoniae adloquia.' 

8. Maestius.] ' More touching,' 'deeper.' 
Simonideis.] 'Than the Opfjvoi of Simonides of Ceos.' 

XXXIX. 

METRE : SCAZONS. 

In Egnatium. 

' Egnatius has white teeth, and to show them off is always 
smiling ; no matter whether he is in court, at a funeral, or any- 
where else. This trick isn't at all agreeable, especially when 
one thinks of the way in which his countrymen clean their 
teeth ! ' 
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32 CATVLLl CABM. 39. 

Martial has epigrams on this subject ; cf. ii., 41 ; also, Ovid 
Ars. Amat. 281, 2. 

Egnativs, quod candidos habet dentes, 

Renidet usque quaque : sei ad rei uentum est 

Subsellium, cum orator excitat fletum, 

Renidet ille : si ad pii rogum fili 

Lugetur, orba cum flet unicum mater, 5 

Renidet ille : quicquid est, ubicunque est, 

Quodcunque agit, renidet : hunc habet morbum, 

Neque elegantem, ut arbitror, neque urbanum. 

Quare monendum te est mihi, bone Egnati. 

Si urbanus esses aut Sabinus aut Tiburs, 10 

Aut parcus Vmber aut obesus Etruscus, 

Aut Lanuinus ater atque dentatus, 

Aut Transpadanus, ut meos quoque attingam, 

Aut qui lubet, qui puriter lauit dentes, 

Tamen renidere usque quaque te nollem : 15 

Nam risu inepto res ineptior nulla est. 

2. Renidet.] 'Beams with smiles' (Ellis), who quotes Tac. 
Ann. iv., 6© — 'Tiberius torvus aut falsum renidens uultu/ 
Hor., Od. hi., 6, 12, uses the word for ' smiling triumphantly.' 
Usque quaque.] 'Everywhere.' 

5. Lugetur.] ' They are mourning ' — ' mourning is going on.' 

7. Morbum.] 'Weakness.' 

9. Quare. ] Gerundial construction found in Lucretius, and less 
commonly in later writers. ' By me warning has to be given 
to thee,' 'I have to warn thee.' Cf. 'Volvenda dies, for 
' volvens dies' in Vergil. Aen. ix. 7. 

10. Tiburs.] Ellis notices that the air of Tibur was supposed to 
be so pure that it bleached. Cf. Mart. 2, 62. 

11. Parcus.] 'Frugal.' 

Obesus.] The Etruscans were short and sturdy, and pro- 
verbially stout. Cf. Mommsen, Hist. Rome, i. 9. Cf. Verg., 
Georgic 1 — ' Inflavit cum pinguis ebur Tyrrhenus ad aras.' 

12. Ater.] 'Of swarthy hue and pearly teeth.' Ellis remarks 
that the dark colour of the Lanuvinian's skin would bring his 
teeth into greater prominence, as Shakespeare talks of an 
' Ethiop's tooth ' in Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 

13. Ut meos.] ' To touch my own countryman too ;' for Verona 
was in the Transpadana, though, after the time of Augustus, it 
belonged to the Veneta regio. 

14. Puriter.] ' In a cleanly way.' 

16. Nam.] The same sentiment is expressed in Menander's 
Gram., Monostich 88 — Tc'Xwc aicaipog iv fiporolg deivov kclkov,' 
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QATVLLI CARM. 39, 40, 43. 33 

Nunc Celtiber es : Celtiberia in terra, 

Quod quisque minxit, hoc sibi solet mane 

Dentem atque russam defricare gingiuam. 

Vt quo iste uester expolitior dens est, 20 

Hoc te amplius bibisse praedicet loti. 

XL. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Rauidum. 

1 What can possibly make yon want to challenge my iambics, 
Kavidus ? Perhaps you want publicity : you shall get it, thanks 
to my rhymes. ' 

Ravidus must have made love to one of Catullus's favourites. 
Catullus seems to be imitating here an iambic poem of Archi- 
lochus. 

Qvaenam te mala mens, miselle Rauide, 

Agit praecipitem in meos iambos ? 

Quis deus tibi non bene aduocatus 

Vecordem parat excitare rixam % 

An ut peruenias in ora uulgi ? 5 

Quid uis ? qua lubet esse notus optas 1 

Eris, quandoquidem meos amores 

Cum longa uoluisti amare poena. 

1. Mala mens.] ' Perverse infatuation.' 

3. Quia deus tibi.] Cf. Homer, Iliad, xvii., 469-70. 

' Ahrdftetiov, tiq rot vv Qt&v vriKtplia fiov\rjv 
'Ev aTrj&etraiv tdrjice, kcu c£c'Xcro <j>p£vag eardXag •' 

4. Vecordem.] 'Senseless,' because hopeless. 

5. In ora.] The common phrase was 'in ore uulgi uersari/ 
Catullus renders the phrase more poetical. Cf. Verg. Georg. 
iii., 9 — ' Victorque virum volitare per ora.' 

XLIII. 

METRE: HENDECASYLLABIC. 

In Amicam Formiani. 
« I congratulate you, my girl, on your nose, feet, and eyes % 
they are all so plain. What ! say they in the province that you 
beat our Lesbia ? Then they are imbecile.' 
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34 CATVLLI CA£M. 43, 44. 

Salve, nee minimo puella naso, 

Nee bello pede nee nigris ocellis, 

Nee longis digitis nee ore sicco, 

Nee sane nimis elegante lingua, 

Decoctoris arnica Formiani. 5 

Ten prouincia narrat esse bellam 1 

Tecum Lesbia nostra comparatur ? 

O saeclum insapiens et inf aeetnm ! 

1. Nee minimo.] A long nose was looked on as ugly. — Vide 
Horace, S. L, 2, 93. 

2. Nigris oceUis.] A sign of beauty. Propertius, iL, 12, 23 — 

• Qui caput et digitos et lumina nigra puellae, 
Et canit ut soleant molliter ire pedes.' 

. 3. Nee ore sicco.] A driveller. 

5. Decoctoj'is.] Spendthrift — bankrupt ; from * decoquo ' — to 
4 waste away* by boiling ; hence 'to go bankrupt.' 'Tenesne 
memoria praetextatum te decoxisse,' — Cic, Phil. ii., 18. 

6. Prouincia.] The Roman province in Gaul. 

XLIV. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Fundum Suum. 

'My dear Farm, whether Sabine or Tiburtine thou art — 
Tiburtine my friends call thee, Sabine my enemies — many thanks 
to thee for curing me of my cough ! I would be Sestius's guest, 
and had to read one of his orations. Hence I caught a bad cold, 
from which thou hast cured me. Next time I do anything so 
weak, may the oration again bring on a cold — in Sestius ! ' 

T. Martin compares Beatrice's gibe at Benedick : — ' Lord, 
he will hang upon him like a disease ; he is sooner caught than 
the pestilence, and the taker runs presently mad. God help the 
noble Claudio ! if he have caught the Benedick, it will cost him 
a thousand pound ere he be cured.' 

It would appear that Catullus wished to be asked to dinner 
with Sestius ; and with the view of currying favour with his 
future host, he read one of Sestius's bad speeches ; — a speech so 
full of wind that he caught a cold in the head. Ellis thinks that 
Catullus got his dinner-, and caught his cold at it ; and now 
humorously refers the effect of the dinner to the oration. Ellis 
refers to Cicero's letter (Ad Fam., vii. 26), which should be 
compared with this poem. It seems probable Sestius was a 
.gourmand, who made a tirade against An tins Restio for proposing 
a sumptuary law. This gives point to the word ' sumptuosas.' 
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CATVLLI CARM. 44. 35 

O fvnde noster seu Sabine seu Tiburs, 

(Nam te esse Tiburtem autumant, quibus non est 

Cordi Catullum laedere : at quibus cordi est, 

Quouis Sabinum pignore esse contendunt) 

Sed seu Sabine siue uerius Tiburs, 5 

Fui libenter in tua suburbana 

Villa, malamque pectore expui tussim, 

Non inmerenti quam mihi meus uenter, 

Dum sumptuosas appeto, dedit, cenas. 

Nam, Sestianus dum uolo esse conuiua, 10 

Orationem in Antium petitoreni 

Plenam ueneni et pestilentiae legi. 

Hie me grauido frigida et frequens tussis 

I. Sabine.] A case of attraction ; for ' seu Sabinus' (es) ; cf. 
Theoc. 17, 66 — "Q\fiu Ktope yiioio. The farm was on the 
borders of Sabininm and Latium. 

Tiburs.] The 8 probably represents an old pronominal root 
— 'sa' (demonstrative pronoun). 

2.] From the superior beauty and richness of Tibur, compared 
with the poverty of the Sabine territory. Cf. Hor., Od. IL, 
vi. 5 — 

' Tibur Argeo positum colono 
Sit meae sedes utinam senectae,' &c. 

Autumant] 'Affirm.' 'Au-tumo,' for cu-tumo (aio) — 'To 
say yes:' whereas 'neg-umo' is 'To say no.' For the ter- 
mination, cf. fini-timus, &c. 
4. Quouis.] ' Maintain that you are Sabine for any wager. ' 

6. Fui libenter.] 'I enjoyed myself.' 

7. Expui.] Cf. Terent. Eunuch., iii. 1, 16 — 'Miseriam ex 
animo exspuere. ' 

8. Non.] ' Which my stomach cave poor unoffending me, as I 
went after too sumptuous repasts. 

9. Dum.] See Madvig, § 335, obs. 2. 

Dedit. ] A part of the apodosis inserted out of place in the 
protasis. 

10. Sestianus.] Cicero uses the phrase 'Dicta Sestiana' for 
' stupid sayings. ' Ad Div. vii. 32 — ' Ais enim, ut ego discesserim, 
omnia omnium dicta, in his etiam Sestiana, in me conferri.' 
Cicero defended P. Sestius in the ' Oratio Pro Sestio.' 

II. In Ant.] The 'petitor' was the prosecutor: so Sestius's 
speech was for the defence. Petitor may mean ' when candidate 
for some office. ' 

12. Plenum.] ' Laden with poison and pestilence.' 

13. Grauido.] 'A cold.' 
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86 CATVLLI CARM. 44, 45. 

Quassauit usque dum in tuum sinum fugi, 

Et me recuraui otioque et urtica. 15 

Quare refectus maximas tibi grates 

Ago, meum quod non es ulta peccatum. 

Nee deprecor iam, si nefaria scripta 

Sesti recepso, quin grauedinem et tussim 

Non mihi, sed ipsi Sestio ferat frigus, 20 

Qui tunc uocat me, cum malum librum legi. 

15. Urtica.] Persius talks of nettles as the poor man's vege- 
table — 

'Mihi festa luce coquetur 
Urtica et fissa fumoaum sinciput aure.' — vi. 70. 

17. Meum peccatum.] * In letting my appetite overcome my 
prudence. ' 

19. Recepso.] For ' recepero.' In Plautus, and in old Latin 
generally, is found a series of future forms in 's' — facso, amasso, 
&c. So Catullus writes 'tepefaxit,' 68, 29. These forms have 
been explained on the analogy of * amassem,' ' consuessem,' &c, 
as formed by the addition to the perfect stem of * so ' = ' ro' of 
the ordinary 'futurum exactum,' the *6' preceding this *ro' 
(amavero) being regarded as the ' V of the perfect stem shortened 
to '6* — as ablative 'I' to *eV Thus: Amasso = amavi-so = 
amave-so=amavero. Vide Papillon Comp. Phil., p. 203. 

20. Sestio.] napit irpooZoKtav. Cf. Plautus, Mostell. I, iii. 95. 

21. Qui.] ' Since he invites me to supper on the sole condition 
that I've read his nonsense through .' 



XLV. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

De Acme et Septimio. 

A description of the happy life of the lovers, Septimius and 
Acme. 
For a similar intensity of passion, cf. Burns, "A red red rose": — 

' As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 

So deep in luve am I ; 
And I will luve thee still, my dear, 

Till a' the seas gang dry. 
Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear, 

And the rocks melt wi* the sun, 
I will luve thee still, my dear, 

While the sands o' life shall run. 1 
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CATVLLI CARM. 45. 37 

Acmen Septimios suos amores 

Tenens in gremio ' mea' inquit ' Acme, 

Ni te perdite amo atque amare porro 

Omnes sum assidue paratus annos 

Quantum qui pote plurimum perire, 5 

Solus in Libia Indiaque tosta 

Caesio ueniam obuius leoni.' 

Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante, 

1. Suo8amore8.] 'His darling.' 

2.] Iambus in the first foot. Mommsen holds this to be one 
of the signs of * duriusculi ' verses, with which the younger 
Pliny (Epist. L, 16, 5) reproached Catullus. 

3. Porro.] Henceforward. 

4. Omnes annos.] Every year to come. 

5. Quantum, <fcc] ' As much as he (is prepared to love) who can 
love most distractedly.' 'Pote' for potis, like 'mage' for 
magis. In both cases the final ' s,' which was very slightly pro- 
nounced, has fallen out, and the i has been weakened into e. 
Cf . ' loquere ' for loqueris, &c. 

Perire.] ' To die of love for.' Common in Plautus. 

6. Solus.] ' With no friend by.' ' Que ' is here used poetically 
for 've.' 

7. Caesio.] 'Of grim aspect.' 'Caesius' is the primitive of 
' caeruleus,' and is used with reference to eyes only : ' with fierce 
glance.' Properly, it means 'bluish gray,' like yXavKQmg. See 
Lucretius De R. N. , 4, 1 161. It seems to be connected with Kva voq 
blue steel ; Skt. ' cjanas,' smoke. Those who were false to their 
word were specially liable to be attacked by wild beasts. See 
Horace, Od. I., 22, 9. 

8. Sinistra ut ante.] That is, ' qui ante sinistra ex parte 
sternuerat.' Love had before been sneezing on the left — an ill 
augury — and now crossed over to the right, and sneezed a good 
augury. 

Munro thinks v. 8 corrupt, and suggests ' sinister astans.' 
He supposes Septimius to be reposing on a couch, and Acme 
reclining on his bosom. They are both, therefore, looking to the 
left. Septimius avows his love. Love, well-pleased, standing on 
their left, sneezes at them approval towards the right (as he must 
do, because he is on their left). Acme returns her lover's words 
of affection, and then Love on the left hand, just as before, sneezed 
at them approval towards the right. 

The oldest passage in which we find sneezing spoken of as an 
omen is Odyssey 17, 545, where Penelope accepts the sneeze of 
Telemachus as a good omen : — " ov\ opaag 6 poi viog kwiicTapt 
iraatv iirtoaiv ;' cf. also Xenophon, Anab. iii., 2. 9; Theocr. 
vii., 96 ; Athen. ii., 96, 1. The whole question is fully treated 
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Dextram sternuit approbationem. 

At Acme leuiter caput reflectens, 10 

Et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 

Illo purpureo ore sauiata, 

' Sic/ inquit, ' mea uita Septimille, 

Huic uni domino usque seruiamus, 

Vt multo mihi maior acriorque 15 

Ignis mollibus ardet in medullis.' 

Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante, 

Dextram sternuit approbationem. 

Nunc ab auspicio bono profecti 

Mutuis animis amant amantur. 20 

Vnam Septimius misellus Acmen 

Mauult quam Syrias Britanniasque : 

Yno in Septimio ndelis Acme 

Facit delicias libidinisque. 

Quis ullos homines beatiores 25 

Yidit, quis Venerem auspicatiorem 1 

of by Mr. Tylor, 'Primitive Culture,' vol. i., p. 90-92. In 
the ' Eules of Civility ' (a.d. 1685), translated from the French, 
we read : — ' If his Lordship chances to sneeze, you are not to 
bawl out, "God bless you, sir," but, pulling off your hat, bow to 
him handsomely, and make that observation to yourself. ' Cf. 
Tennyson, Edwin Morris : — 

' Shall not love to me 
Sneeze out a full, " God bless you," right and left ? ' 

10. Caput re/.] Cf. Lucretius, De Nat. Deorum, I., 35. 

11. Ebrios.] ' All wild with love.' 

12. Illo.] 'That exquisite. ' 

Purpureos.] Simply 'bright' — 'beautiful,' as in 'purpurei 
olores.'— Hor., Od. IV., 1, 10. 

15. Vt.] Answers to 'Sic' in 1. 13. 'So may we ever serve 
this God ' — i.e., Love (who we may suppose " the third Between 
them, in the circle of his arms Surrounds them both"), ' as my 
love is greater than yours. ' 

16. Mollibus.] 'Melting' with the heat of love. 

19. Nunc.] That is, from the happy moment of the sneeze. 

21. Unam.] Is emphatic, to mark a strong contrast with the 
two plural nouns that follow. 

misellus.] Love-sick. 

22. Syrias.] ' Than all the Syrias and Bri tains.' 
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XLVL 

metre: hendecasyllabic. 

Ad se ipsum de adventu veris. 

(An Ode written before leaving Memmius, in Bithynia.) 

' Spring is coming back, and with spring the heat. Say adieu 

to Pnryeia and its burning plains, Catullus, and visit Asia's 

renowned cities. What pleasure to anticipate the pleasures to 

come ! Farewell, my colleagues !' 

Catullus felt no small pleasure, as we may imagine, in quitting 
Memmius, his mean and disagreeable patron. Vide Carm. xxviii. 
Schwabe supposes the date of this Ode to have been 56 B.c. 

Iam uer egelidos refert tepores, 
lam caeli furor aeqiiinoctialis 
Iocundis Zephyri silescit aureis. 
Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi 
Nicaeaeque ager uber aestuosae : 5 

Ad claras Asiae uolemus urbes. 
Iam mens praetrepidans auet uagari, 
Iam laeti studio pedes uigescunt. 
O dulces comitum ualete coetus, 
Longe quos simul a domo profectos 10 

Diuersae uariae uiae reportanfc. 
1.] Cf. Burns, 'Bonnie Bell'— 

' The smiling spring comes in rejoicing, 
And surly winter grimly flies,' &c. 
Egelidos.] That is, ' Gelu expertes' — 'That banish cold.' 
For this force of ' e ' cf. exspes, exlex and expers. 

2. Furor.] With aeqiiinoctialis — 'The passion of the sky at 
the time of the equinoctial gales. ' 

4. Phrygii.] Seems used generally for 'Asiatic;' but the 
south boundary of Bithynia seems ill defined, and Catullus may 
speak of it as though it were one province with Phrygia. 

5. Nicaeae.] The second town of Bithynia, on the River Sagaris. 
Ae8t. : ' Sweltering.' For a description of its magnificent climate 
and scenery, vide Sir Charles Fellows's ' Asia Minor,' p. 109. 

6. CI. urb.] Such as Pergamus, Smyrna, Ephesus, &c. The 
renown of the cities of Asia Minor at this time is often referred 
to by the Latin poets. Cf. Hor. Ep. I., xi. 1-3. 

7. Praetrepidans.] ' In ecstasy at the vision.' 

8. Iam.] ' My feet even now gather strength.' 

9. Comitum.] The 'Comites' were the members of the 
1 cohors,' or staff of a provincial governor. 

10. Longe. ] With profectos — ' Starting from their distant home.' 

11. Diuersae.] They would come back to Rome by different 
routes — some starting north, some south. 
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XLIX. 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad M. T. Ciceronem. 

Catullus in this piece thanks the orator, M. Tullius Cicero, 
for some favour received. 

Disertissime Romuli nepotum, 

Quot sunt quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, 

Quotque post aliis erunt in annis, 

Gratias tibi maximas Catullus 

Agit pessimus omnium poeta, 5 

Tanto pessimus omnium poeta, 

Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus. 

2. Quot sunt.] 'Of all who are or ever were.' Cf. xxiv. — 1, 4 
' O qui flosculus es Iuventiorum Non horum modo, sed quot aut 
fuerunt, Aut posthac aliis erunt in annis.' 

7. Pat.] The regular word for an advocate in a court of law. 



METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

Ad Licinium. 

Catullus and G. Lucinius Calvus, the orator and poet, had 
passed a friendly evening in improvising. Catullus describes 
the exciting effect of this wit-contest on his spirits. 

' Yesterday, Lucinius, we spent together in composing verses 
off-hand and writing them in my note-book. The memory of 
that merry scene, and of your wit, haunted me so completely that 
I couldn't eat or sleep all night, for longing to see you again. 
So I made this poem for your benefit, and I pray you don't 
refuse my request, but see me soon again.' To this Lucinius 
14 and 96 are addressed. 

Hesterno, Lucini, die otiosi 
Multum lusimus in meis tabellis, 
Vt conuenerat esse delicatos. 

2. Lusimus.] 'We composed.' Such off-hand composing was 
common. Vide Horace, Sat. i. 4, 13-16 — ' Ecce Crispinus minimo 
me provocat : accipe, si vis, Accipiam tabulas ; detur nobis locus, 
hora, custodes : videamus uter plus scribere possit.' 

3. Vt con.] Refers to 'otiosi' — 'Idle as such refined beings 
ought to be.' In LI., Catullus says that idleness has been his 
bane. 
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Scribens uersiculos uterque nostrum 

Ludebat numero modo hoc modo illoc, 5 

Reddens mutua per iocum atque uinum. 

Atque illinc abii tuo lepore 

Incensus, Lucini, facetieisque, 

Vt nee me miserum cibus iuuaret, 

Nee somnus tegeret quiete ocellos, 10 

Sed toto indomitus furore lecto 

Versarer, cupiens uidere lucem, 

Vt tecum loquerer, simulque ut essem. 

At defessa labore membra postquam 

Semimortua lectulo iacebant, 15 

Hoc, iocunde, tibi poema feci, 

Ex quo perspiceres meum dolorem. 

Nunc audax caue sis, precesque nostras, 

Oramus, caue despuas, ocelle, 

Ne poenas Nemesis reposcat a te. 20 

Est uehemens dea : laedere hanc caueto. 

4. Scribens uers.] ' In this verse-making, one and the other of 
us made lines, now in one metre, now in another.' 

6. Mutua.] * One replying to the other 'midst mirth and wine.' 
* Mutua* used adverbially. 

7. Atque.] * And thus.' 

8. Incensus.] ' Fired.' Ellis refers to II. xxiv. 127. 

11. Indomitus /.] * Wild by reason of my transports.' 

12. Versarer.] * I kept tossing. ' 

14. Labor.] * The pain of sleeplessness.' 

15. Semimortua.] ' Numb and stiff.' 

18, 19.] 'Don't scorn my prayers, but grant me such another 
meeting.' 

19. Oc] 'My dear friend.' 



LI. 

METRE : SAPPHIC. 

Ad Lesbiam. 

' He seems to me compeer of the gods — nay, more than a god, 
who can see and hear thee, Lesbia. Soon as I see thee, my senses 
fail, my tongue refuses utterance, my ears ring, my eyes are 
veiled in night. Arise then, Catullus, and shake off that idle- 
ness which fosters thy fancy, and which has ruined greater than 
thyself before thee.' 
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This ode is almost a translation of a fragment of an ode of 
Sappho's, preserved by Longinus. The original is given below: — 

' tyaiverai pot icrjvoc larog Qeoiaiv 
ZfjLfjLEV tivrjp, oarrig ivavTiog rot 
l£avei, ical irXaaiov aBv <puvei- 

oclq viraKovet 
Kal yeXaiaae Ifiepoev, to fioi pav r 
tcapllav kv aHjdeaiv eirToatrev' 
we yap emtio v fipoyiuc, ae, (pojyag 



With the whole ode compare Tennyson's ' Eleanore.' Cf. also 
Goethe's * Leiden des jungeh Werther ' — ' Wenn ich bei ihr 
gewesen bin, zwei, drei, Stunden, und mich an ihrer Gestalt, an 
lhrem Betragen, au dem himmlischen Ausdruck ihrer Worte 
geweidet habe, nach und nach alle meine Sinne aufgespannt 
werden, mir es duster vor den Augeju wird, ich kann nicht 
heron,' &c. 

Ille mi par esse deo uidetur, 
Ille, si fas est, superare diuos, 
Qui sedens aduersus identidem te 

Spectat et audit 
Dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis 5 

Eripit sensus mihi : nam simul te, 
Lesbia, aspexi, nihil est super mi 



Lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus 
Flamma demanat, sonitu suopte 10 

Tintinant aures, gemina teguntur 
Lumina nocte. 

2. Sifa8 est.] A touch of Roman reverence. 

3. Sedens aduersus.] Sitting face to face. 

5. Dulce ridentem.] Cf. Horace, Od. I, 1, 22, 23—' Dulce 
ridentem Lalagen amabo Dulce loajientem.' 

Quod.] i.e., 'spectare et audire Lesbiam.' 

6. Simul.] For 'simulac.' 

8.] This verse has been variously restored as ' gutture vocis,' 
' vocis in ore,' ' quod loquar amens.' 

9. Lingua.] 'But my tongue falters : a subtle fire courses 
through my frame, with an inborn sound ring my ears, mine 
eyes are shrouded in double night.' 

Cf. Plautus 'Miles Gloriosus,' act iv., scene 6, v. 55, 56. 
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Otium, Catulle, tibi molestum est : 
Otio exultas nimiumque gestis. 
Otium et reges prius et beatas 15 

Perdidit urbes. 

• Verbum hercle facere non potis si accesserit ad te Dum te 
obtuetur, interim linguam oculi praeciderunt. ' Cf . * Eleanore ' — 

* I watch thy grace, and in its place 

My heart a charmed slumber keeps, 
While I muse upon thy face, 

And a languid fire creeps 
Through my veins to all my frame. 

Dissolvingly and slowly, soon 
From thy rose-red lips my name 

Floweth, and then, as m a swoon, 
With dinning sound my ears are rife,' &c. 

13. Otium.] Cf. Ovid. Itemed. Amor., 139, 140—' Otia si tollas 
periere cupidinis arcus Contemtaeque iacent et sine luce faces,' 
&c. This fourth stanza is Catullus's own ; and some editors, as 
Schwabe, have held it to be spurious. But the connection seems 
natural enough. 'You are growing mad, Catullus, from love. 
Action, action is the remedy ; idleness has ruined greater than 
yourself. ' 

LIL 

METRE: IAMBIC TRIMETERS. 

Ad 8e ipsum de Struma et Vathiio. 

' When Struma Nonius is on the curule chair, and Vatinius 
swears by his sacred office, and breaks his oath, 'tis better to die 
than to live.' 

Vatinius was consul B.C. 47 ; so that if we suppose this poem to 
have been written in that year, we must assume that Catullus 
died after that date. Ellis remarks, however, that it would 
appear probable that, from the absence of any certain allusions in 
the extant poems to the stirring events between 54-47 b.c, he 
must have died in 54. 

Mommsen (Hist. Rome, iv., p. 2, p. 320 — note) suggests that 
Vatinius speaks not of the consulship he had occupied, but of the 
certainty with which he looked forward to being made consul. 
This he might do as early as 56 b. c. , when Caesar and Pompeius 
met at Luca, and drew out lists of intended consuls. (Cat., iv. 

Qvid est, Catulle? quid moraris emori ! 
Sella in curuli Struma Nonius sedet, 

1. Qvid est.] * How, now ?' Emori ' to die outright.' 

2. Struma Nonius.] Pliny, Hist. Natur. , xxxvii. 87, refers to him. 
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Per consulatum perierat Vatinius : 
Quid est, Catulle 1 quid moraris emori 1 

3. Vatinius.] The political adventurer against whom Cicero 
made his still extant speech. He was made consul suffectus for 
a few days at the end of December, 47 a.d. 

Perierat.] * Swears by the holy office of the consulship, and 
breaks his oath. ' Schwabe, quoted by Ellis, says: — 'We may 
imagine Vatinius saying, "Ita fiam consul ut quae affirmo 
vera sunt. " ' 

MIL 

METRE : HENDECASYLLABIC. 

' I couldn't help laughing at one of the audience who heard 
Calvus inveighing against Vatinius— "What eloquence," he cried, 
' ' in what a mannikm ! " ' 

A compliment to the oratory of Catullus's friend, C. Lucinius 
Calvus. 

Risi nescio quern modo e corona, 

Qui, cum mirifice Vatiniana 

Meus crimina Caluos explicasset, 

Admirans ait haec manusque tollens, 

' Dii magni, salaputium disertum !' 5 

1. Corona.] The regular name for the audience in a law court. 
Cf . Cicero, Tusc. Disp. I., 5 — ' Tibi ipsi pro te erit maxima corona 
caussa dicenda. ' 

3. Caluos.] C. Luqinius Macer Calvus. His most celebrated 
oration was delivered when he was 27 years of age only, against 
Vatinius, who was defended by Cicero. The accused, seeing the 
effect that the tiny orator was producing on the court, leapt up 
and exclaimed, ' Rogo vos judices num si iste disertus est ideo 
me damnari oporteat ? ' Vide Class. Die, art. Licinius (3). 

5. Salaputium.] 'Mannikin,' 'Tom Thumb.' Probably a 
popular word connected with 'Salio' and 'pusus,' an old word for 
a boy, whence 'pusillus' — tiny, from the root pu 'to rear,' 
whence ircw-c. 

LX. 

METRE : SC'AZONS. 

' Can it be that thy mother was some lioness, or some Scylla, 
that thou art so deaf to my prayer ? 'Tis too hard.' 

The occasion of this ode would seem to be the refusal of some 
favour by a friend. Catullus seems to have the Medea of Euri- 
pides in his mind ; cf. 1. 1342. 
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Nvm te leaena montibus Libystinis 

Aut Scylla latrans infima inguimun parte 

Tarn mente dura procreauit ac tetra, 

Yt supplicis uocem in nouissimo casu 

Contemptam haberes, a nimis fero corde 1 5 

1. Leaena.] Cf. lxiv., 154 — 'Quaenam te genuit sola sub rape 
leaena ? ' The word was possibly coined by Catullus. 

2. Scylla.] The story about the transformation of Scylla the 
daughter of Phorcus, whose body beneath the waist was changed 
into a pack of hounds, is told by Ovid, Metam. xiv. Virgil, 
Eclogue vi, 74, attributes to Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, the 
transformation suffered by the other Scylla, the daughter of 
Phorcus. 

4. In nou.] ' In this my latest need/ 

5. Contemptam.] 'You should hold in contempt.' In this use 
of habeo we see an anticipation of the use of ' to have ' as an 
auxiliary, though, in classical Latin, the idea of permanence is 
implied by 'habes.' Cf. 17, 2. 



LXI. 

METRE : GLYCONIC. 

In Nuptias Iuniae et Mallii. 

' This poem is,' as Theodore Martin remarks, ' rather a semi* 
dramatic description of the procession bringing home the bride, 
than an Epithalamium, which is a song chanted by youths or 
virgins, or both, outside the bridal chamber, at the time when 
the present poem closes. ' With it should be compared Spenser's 
Epithalamium, and Ben Jonson's Epithalamion m the ' Masque 
of Hymen.' Cf. also Herrick's 'Epithalamium to Sir Thomas 
Southwell and his Lady.' With this piece should also be read 
Theocritus, Idyll 18th, a true Epithalamium. 

Mr. Ellis divides the poem into two divisions — (1.) That which 
was sung before the house of the bride ; (2.) That which was 
sung after the procession had left it. Each of these portions 
consists, then, of twenty-four strophes : a uttrtploQ of six strophes 
preceded and followed by nine strophes. To make up the full 
number, he assumes that one strophe nas fallen out before ' mitte 
brachiolum teres.' 

1 — 45.] 'Hymen, god of wedlock, don thy best, sing the 
marriage song, brandish the torch, for Junia is to wed Mallius : 
fair as Venus when she came as bride to Paris, fair as myrtle of 
Asia, the Hamadryad's pet plant. Hither, then, hither ! Leave 
your Thespia and its Aganippe, and summon to the house its new 
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mistress. Sing, too, ye virgins, and win the good offices of 
Venus, the queen of happy bridals.' 

45 — 75.] Mcffp&fc. The praises of Hymen. ' There is none like 
thee, Hymen ! Invoked by lovers, parents, maidens, husbands ! 
Venus is powerless without thy assent. The land that would be 
happy in its offspring must perform thy rites.' 

75 — 120.] * Open, ye doors, there is the maiden ! She falters, 
she weeps for that she must go forth. Dry thy tears, bride, nor 
fear that fairer maid than thou will be wived to-day. Thou art 
fair as the hyacinth among plants. Come forth ! fear not that 
thy lord shall ever prove unfaithful to thee : he will love thee 
too well.' 

120 — 165.] ' Ye boys, too, do ye raise your torches and do your 
part in the procession. Bridegroom and bride, be faithful to 
each other/ 

166—195.] Mt<7$Koc. 'Step carefully over the threshold, O 
bride, and trip not. Thy lord doth love thee well. Collocate 
puellam ! ' 

196.] ' What joy is in store for you both ; and, oh ! may your 
progeny be fair and blessed, too ! ' 

The Greek law of the Synaphia is observed in this poem. 
Every verse of the stanza, except the last, must end with a long 
syllable. 

Collis o Heliconiei 

Cultor, Vraniae genus, 

Qui rapis teneram ad uirum 
Virginem, o Hymenaee Hymen, 

Hymen o Hymenaee ; 5 

2. Genus.] 'Son of. Urania.' So Claudian Epithal. Pall, et 
Celer. 31, 'Hunc (Hymenaeon> Musa genitum legit Cytherea. , 
Genus, for 'son,' as Horace 1, 3, 27 Od. — 'Audax Iapeti genus,' 
like the Greek yivoQ ) thus "Ztcrwpov yivoQ is used for Ulysses, 
Eur. Cycl. 104. 

3. Rapis. ] The Roman marriage rites were meant to refer to 
the successful rape of the Sabines, and seem to have been a 
relic of the old times when the wife was to be stolen from the 
stranger. In the Roman marriage, as in the Spartan, though the 
bride s guardians had really sanctioned the union, the pretence 
of carrying off the bride by force was kept up as a time-honoured 
ceremony. Cf. Tylor's 'Early Hist, of Mankind,' p. 284. 
M'Lennan traces this form of marriage among the Kalmucks, the 
Mongols, the Welsh, and numerous other tribes. He connects 
it with exogamy, which prohibited marriage within the tribe. 

5. Hymenaee Hymen.] The repetition of the name is common 
in invocations. Cf. Theoc. 18; and Aristoph. 'Aves,' 1740. 
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Cinge tempora floribus 

Suaue olentis amaraci, 

Flammeum cape laetus, hue 
Hue ueni, niueo gerena 

Luteum pede soccum. 10 

Excitusque hilari die, 

Nuptialia conciuens 

Voce carmina tinnula, 
Pelle humum pedibus, manu 

Pineam quate taedam. 15 

Namque Iunia Mallio, 

Qualis Idalium colens 

Venit ad Phrygium Venus 
Iudicem, bona cum bona 

Nubet alite uirgo, 20 



6. Cinge tempora.] Cf. Bion, Idyll i. 88. 

7. Amaraci.] Marjoram. 

8. Flammeum.] Sc. velum — 'A saffron-coloured bridal veil,' 
covering the whole person, and worn over the head. 

10. Luteum soccum.] The 'soccus' was a low Greek shoe, 
worn by women and effeminate men. Yellow was a colour 
peculiarly associated with marriage. 

11.] 'And moved to mirth on this merry day, with ringing 
voice, sing loud the marriage carol.' 

Cf. — 'There let Hymen oft appear, 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
With pomp and feast and revelry, 
And mask and antique pageantry.' 

— Milton, 'Allegro.' 

Some days were black (atri) days, and therefore to be avoided. 

15.] Cf. ' Viximus insignes inter u tram que facem * — Propertius, 
v., 11, 6 — i.e., ' Between marriage and death.' 

16. Namque.] 'For Junia shall wed Mallius, fair as the Queen 
of Love who dwells in Idalium, when she came to the Phrygian 
judge. 1 That is, fair as ' Idalian Aphrodite beautiful,' at her 
fairest time. 

Venus came to the judgment of Paris with good omens, 
for he came off victorious : so Junia brings good omens to her 
husband. 
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Floridis uelut enitens 

Myrtus Asia ramulis 

Quos Amadryades deae 
Ludicrum sibi rosido 

Nutriunt humore. 25 

Quare age, hue aditum ferens, 

Perge linquere Thespiae 

Rupis Aonios specus, 
Nympha quos super irrigat 

Frigerans Aganippe. 30 

Ac domum dominam uoca 

Coniugis cupidam noui, 

Mentem amore reuinciens 
Yt tenax edera hue et hue 

Arborem implicat errans. 35 

Yosque item simul integrae 

Yirgines, quibus aduenit 

Par dies, agite in modum 
Dicite, O Hymenaee Hymen, 

Hymen O Hymenaee. 40 

Yt lubentius, audiens 
Se citarier ad suum 



21. Floridis.] 'She is as fair among the other maidens as the 
myrtle, which the Hamadryads have specially fostered for their 
recreation, is among other trees.' 

22. Asia.] That is, of the Asian meadow by the Cayster. Cf. 
Verg. Aen., vii. 701. 

26. Quare.] 'Leave, then, the haunts of thy mother, the 
nymph, and head onr procession.' 

28. Rupis.] ' Helicon.' As 'Parnassia rapes, ' Verg., Eel. vi. 29. 

29. Quos.] 'Quos specus Aganippe, nympha frigerans, super 
(i.e., falling from above) irrigat.' He calls Aganippe a nymph, 
and pictures her as pouring down the water of the spring which 
bears her name. (Ellis. ) 

35. Arborem.] The technical term for a tree which supports a 
creeper, like a vine or ivv. ' Its supporting tree.' 
3d. Integrae.] 'Unstained.' 
38. In modum.] ' Joining in harmony.' 
42.] Hymen sanctifies what Venus inspires. 
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Munus, hue aditum ferat 
Dux bonae Veneris, boni 

Ooniugator amoris. 45 

Quis deus magis ancsiis 

Est petendus amantibus 1 

Quern colent homines magis 
Caelitum, O Hymenaee Hymen, 

Hymen O Hymenaee 1 50 

Te suis tremulus parens 

Inuocat, tibi uirgines 

Zonula soluunt sinus. 
Te timens cupida nouos 

Captat aure maritus. 55 

Tu fero iuueni in manus 

Floridam ipse puellulam 

Dedis a gremio suae 
Matris, O Hymenaee Hymen, 

Hymen O Hymenaee. 60 

Nil potest sine te Venus, 

Fama quod bona oomprobet, 

Commodi capere, at potest 
Te uolente. Quis huic deo 

Compararier ausit 1 65 

44. Amoris boni,] * The honourable love of wedlock.' 
46.] The MSS. give 'amatis,' whence Doring adopts the 
reading * magis et magis. ' 

53. Soluunt.] 'Soluo* is 'se-lu-o* from a root 'hi,' meaning 
1 to cut,' whence also \uw in Greek. 

54. Te timew.] ' The new husband doth anxiously await thy 
approach with eager ear.' Clayton (quoted by Ellis) refers to 
Troilus and Cressida, iii. 2. 

56. In mantis.] Referring to the legal formula of marriage — 
1 cum conventione in manum' — by which the husband acquired 
the right of a father over his wife. 

57. Ipse.] * With thine own hands.' 

65. Compararier.] The old form of the infinitive for ' com- 
parari.' These forms give an archaic tone to the poem. 
Corssen's theory is that '-r^-re^-se,' the reflexive pronoun : and 
that the rest of the infinitive in '-ier ' is a feminine substantive 
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Nulla quit sine te domus 

Liberos dare, nee parens 

Stirpe nitder ; at potest 
Te uolente. Quis huic deo 

Compararier ausit ? 70 

Quae tuis careat sacris, 

Non queat dare praesides 

Terra flnibus : at queat' 
Te uolente. Quis huic deo 

Compararier ausit 1 75 

Claustra pandite ianuae. 

Virgo adest. Viden ut faces 
Splendidas quatiunt comas 1 



80 



Tardet ingenuus pudor. 

with a suffix '-sia ' (after vowels), or *-ia ' (after consonants) — 
e.g., from stem 'ama-,' amasia-se, ama-sies, amarier ; from 
stem 'die-,' dic-ia-se, dic-ies, dic-ier. These substantives would 
be analogous formations to gloria, curia, &c. ; and the vowel 
change from a to e analogous to that between materia and 
materies. The formation of a passive by means of the reflexive 
suffix may be paralleled by the Scandinavian passive in sk = se, 
as seen in basic and busk. See Papillon, ' Comp. Phil, applied to 
Latin and Greek Inflections,' d. 215. 

67. Liberi.] This word is significant as being applied to the 
legitimate children only of free parents. 

66. For the peculiar importance attached by the ancients to 
fruitful marriages, see Hearn's 'Aryan Household,' p. 69. 

68. Stirpe mtier.] ' Rest on a new stock of children,' as 
Propertius, iv. 11, 69 — 'Et serie fulcite genus.' (Ellis.) 

72. Praesides.] ' Guardians.' Catullus alludes to the fact that 
the Roman legions consisted originally of none but freeborn 
Roman citizens. 

76.] The Virgins' song to Hymenaeusis ended, and we are now 
placed at the street-door of the bride's house, where the 
crowd is waiting for her to appear. Her different emotions are 
described. 

78.] Cf. Aesch. Ag. 306, ^Xoyoc fityav 7r<l>yu)va. 

83. Tardet.] ' Thy simple coyness makes thee linger.' Tardet, 
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Quern tamen magis audiens, (80) 

Flet quod ire necesse est 85 

Flere desine. Non tibi A- 

rimculeia periculum est, 

Ne qua femina pulchrior 
Clarum ab Oceano diem (85) 

Viderit uenientem. 90 

Talis in uario solet 

Diuitis domini hortulo 

Stare flos hyacinthinus. 
Sed moraris, abit dies (90) 

Prodeas noua nupta. 95 

Prodeas noua nupta, si 
lam uidetur, et audias 
Nostra uerba. Viden ? faces 

Aureas quatiunt comas : (95) 

Prodeas noua nupta. 100 

Non tuus leuis in mala 

Deditus uir adultera, 

Probra turpia persequens, 
A tuis teneris uolet (100) 

Secubare papillis. 105 

Lenta qui uelut adsitas 

a variant for tardat, from ( tardeo : ' as ' denseo ' for the common 
'denso.' 

84. Quern.] ' Still to this she hearkens overmuch ; she weeps 
that she must go forth. ' 

93. Stare.] ' Rise erect.' 

94. Thackeray compares Tennyson's ' In Memoriam,' 

' But where is she, the bridal flower,' &c. 
103. Probra.] * Scandals.' 

106.] Cf. Shakespeare, 'Midsummer Night's Dream' where 
Titania bewitched says to Bottom — 

1 Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 
Fairies, begone, and be all ways away ! 
So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.' 
Adsitas.] ' Planted as its supporters.' 
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Vitis implicat arbores, 
Implicabitur in tuum 
Complexum. Sed abit dies. (105) 

Prodeas noua nupta. 110 

cubile, quod omnibus 



Oandido pede lecti, 115 

Quae tuo ueniunt hero, 

Quanta gaudia, quae uaga (HO) 

Nocte, quae medio die 
Gaudeat. Sed abit dies. 

Prodeas noua nupta. 120 

Tollite, O pueri, faces. 

Flammeum uideo uenire. (115) 

Ite concinite in modum 
c Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 

Io Hymen Hymenaee.' 125 

Ne diu taceat procax 

Fascennina locutio. (120) 

111. cub.] Three lines have here fallen out, according to 
Ellis. 

117. Uaga.] ' Meeting ;' 'speeding.' Cf. Shakespeare, Mer- 
chant of Venice, act ii., scene 6 — 

'Night doth play the runaway.' 

Cf. also Chaucer, 'Romaunt of the Rose,' p. 25 (Bell). 

119. Quvdeat.] Governs 'gaudia,' its cognate accusative. 

121.] The bride appears ; the boys raise the torches, and 
move in procession to the bridegroom's house. During the 
'deductio in domum,' Fescennine verses were sung. 

126. Procax.] ' Saucy.' 

127. Fescennina.] These verses took their name from the 
Tuscan town of Fescennia, as the ' fabulae Atellanae ' took theirs 
from the Campanian town of Atella. In Fescennia ' nuptialia 
invents sunt carmina,' as Servius says on Aen. viL, 695. The 
verses were somewhat free and extemporaneous. Cf . Iivy, vii. 2, 
and Hor., Ep. ii. 1, 145. 
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Nee nuces pueris neget 
Desertum domini audiens 

Concubinus amorem. 130 

Da nuces pueris, iners 

Concubine : satis diu (125) 

Lusisti nucibus. Lubet 
lam seruire Talassio. 

Concubine, nuces da. 135 

Sordebant tibi uillicae, 

Concubine, hodie atque herL (130) 

Nunc tuum cinerarius 
Tondet os. Miser a miser 

Concubine, nuces da 140 

Biceris male te a tuis 

Vnguentate glabris marite (1^5) 

Abstinere, sed abstine. 
Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 

Io Hymen Hymenaee. 145 

Scimus haec tibi quae licent 

Sola cognita, sed marito (1^0) 



128. Nee nuces.] The sense is ' nee concubinus audiens amorem 
domini (qui concubini adhuc fuerat dominus) per nuptias ah eo 
desertum et Jinitum esse neget nuces pueris. ' (Doring. ) ' And let 
the master's favourite, hearing that his master's old love is 
forsaken, not decline to throw the nuts. ' Horace, Sat. ii. 3, 172, 
mentions nuts as commonly played with by the Roman boys, 
whence came the proverb,- * to give up nuts' for to put away 
childish things. Cf. Persius, Sat. i. 10—-* Nucibus relictis.' 

133.] 'You must put away playthings now, and attend to 
more serious things.' 

Lubet.] ' You must learn how to come under the sway of 
Hymenaeus.' 'Talassio!' was the cry of congratulation 
addressed to a bride from the time of Romulus. See Livy, 
i. 9. Here 'Talassius' is equivalent to Hymenaeus. 

136. Sordebant.] 'Despiciebas (hodie atque heri) adhuc, con- 
cubine, mulierculas in villis habitantes, nimis scilicet credens* 
colori tui oris, quod nunc tondet cinerarius.' — Doring. 'You 
thought nothing of the villicae only yesterday : to-day your 
youth is past, the curler shaves your face.' 
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Ista non eadem licent. 
Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 

Io Hymen Hymenaee. 150 

Nupta, tu quoque quae tuus 

Vir petet caue ne neges, (1^>) 

Ni petitum aliunde eat. 
Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 

Io Hymen Hymenaee. 155 

En tibi domus ut potens 

Et beata uiri tui. (150) 

Quae tibi sine seruiat 
(Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 

Io Hymen Hymenaee) 160 

Vsque dum tremulum mouens 

Cana tempus anilitas (1^5) 

Omnia omnibus annuit. 
Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 

Io Hymen Hymenaee. 165 

Transfer omine cum bono 

Limen aureolos pedes, (160) 

156. En/] ' See how powerful, how wealthy, is the house of 
thy lord and husband ; suffer it to do thee homage ! ' When the 
bnde reached her new home, the husband asked her name. She 
replied, * Ubi tu Caius ego Caia.' 

161. Vsque.] ' Even until hoary old age comes nodding its 
head, and saying "Yes" to every request.' 'Tempus* is 
unusual in the sense of 'temples;' but is so used by Auct. ad 
Heren., iv. 55 ; also, Verg., Aen. ix. 418. 

166.] The bride is now lifted over the threshold of her 
husband's house. This custom is probably to be referred to the 
old form of marriage by capture. ' It occurs,' says Sir John 
Lubbock, 'among such different and distant races as the 
Romans, the Redskins of Canada, the Chinese, and the Abys* 
sinians.' Hence, perhaps, our honeymoon, during which the 
bridegroom keeps his bride away from her relatives and friends : 
and hence, perhaps, as Mr. M'Lennan supposes, even the slipper 
thrown in mock anger after the departing bride and bridegroom. 
See line 3. Cf. de Coulanges, ' La Cite* antique,' p. 45. 

167. Aureolos.] From the colour of her shoes. 
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Rasilemque subi forem. 
Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 
Io Hymen Hymenaee. 170 

Aspice unus ut accubans 

Vir tuus Tyrio in toro, (1^5) 

Totus immineat tibi. 
Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 

Io Hymen Hymenaee. 175 

Illi non minus ac tibi 

Pectore uritur intimo (170) 

Flamma, sed penite magis. 
Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 

Io Hymen Hymenaee. 180 



....... 185 

Mitte brachiolum teres, 

Praetextate, puellulae. (175) 

lam cubile adeant uiri. 
Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 

Io Hymen Hymenaee. 190 



168. Rasilem.] 'The polished doorway.' 

171. Unus.] ' Pre-eminent among the others.' 

172. Tyrio in toro.] That is, the 'triclinium,' where the 
husband reclined at supper until the approach of the bride was 
announced. Cf. Carm. 62, .v. 3 — ' Surgere iam tempus,' &c. 

178. Penite.] Very rare for the usual ' penitus.' 

186. Mitte.] The poet now addresses one of the three boys, 
who, with the 'pronubae' or bridesmaids, were leading forth 
the bride. ' Let go her shapely arm.' 

187. Praetextote.] The bride was escorted by three boys : one 
preceding the bride with a torch, the other two leacung her 
along. It would appear that one only was allowed to take her 
to the bridal chamber. 

188. Adeant.] That is, 'The bride and her pronubae.' 
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Vos bonae senibus uiris 

Cognitae bene feminae, (180) 

Collocate puellulam. 
Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 

Io Hymen Hymenaee. 195 

lam licet uenias, marite. 

Vxor in thalamo tibi est, (185) 

Ore floridulo nitens 
Alba parthenice uelut 

Luteumue papauer. 200 

At, marite, ita me iuuent 

Caelites, nihilo minus (190) 

Pulcher es, neque te Venus 
Neglegit. Sed abit dies. 

Perge, ne remorare. 205 

Non diu remoratus es. 

lam uenis. Bona te Venus (195) 

Iuuerit, quoniam palam 
Quae cupis capis et bonum 

Non abscondis amorem. 210 

Ille pulueris Africei 

Siderumque micantium (200) 

Subducat numerum prius, 
Qui uostri numerare uolt 

Multa milia ludei. 215 

Ludite ut lubet et breui 

Liberos date. Non decet (205) 

191.] ' Ye women well approved to your aged husbands as of 
fair fame !' The 'pronubae' were matrons of approved chastity, 
and only once married. 

196.] The bridegroom is now exhorted to join the bride ; the 
Epithalamium proper is sung; and, with a few words to the 
virgins, the poem ends. 

199. Parthenice.'] A white flower of some kind, perhaps the 
' Fever-few.' 

200. Luieum.] 'Flaming.' From lutum, 'yellow weed, "weld.' 
213. Subducat.] ' Let him take the tale of the sands and stars' 

(Munro). Cf. Ode vii. 2. 
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Tarn uetus sine liberis 
Nomen esse, sed indidem 



Semper ingenerari 


220 


Torquatus uolo paruulus 




Matris e gremio suae 


(210) 


Porrigens teneras manus, 




Dulce rideat ad patrem 




Semihiante labello. 


225 


Sit suo similis patri 




Mallio et facile inscieis 


(215) 


Noscitetur ab omnibus, 




Et pudicitiam suae 




Matris indicet ore. 


230 



Talis illius a bona 

Matre laus genus approbet, (220) 

Qualis unica ab optima 
Matre Telemacho manet 

Fama Penelopeo. 235 

Claudite ostia uirgines. 

221—235. Torquatus.] * that a tiny Torquatus, throned on 
his mother's knee, may stretch its tender hands towards its father, 
and sweetly smile to greet him with parted lips ! May he be the 
picture of his sire Mallius, and at once be known by every 
stranger ; and may he vouch for his mother's purity by his own 
features ! May the fame (laus) which he has (illius) from his 
good mother stamp his family with renown, such as that un- 
matched fame which lives to Telemachus, Penelope's dear son 
from his best of mothers ! ' 

Cf. Virgil, Aen. iv. 328, Dido's wish— 

* Si quis mihi parvulus aula 
Luderet Aeneas, qui te tamen ore referret.' 

Cf. also the pretty picture in Vergil, Eclogue iv., line 60 — 'Incipe, 
parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem.' &c. 

220.] Hesiod mentions, as one of the blessings of the just, that 
he has 'ioiicora rUva roicevai." On the other hand, Theoc. 17, 
44, mentions 'rcfc^a ovkot' eoikdra irarpl' as a sign of illegitimacy. 
The meaning is, 'Let him bear witness to his mother's chastity 
by his likeness to his father.' 

236.] The poet here addresses the virgins in his own person. 
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Lusimus satis. At bonei (225) 

Coniuges, bene uiuite et 
Munere assidue ualentem 

Exercete iuuentam. 240 

237. At.] Introduces an entreaty—' pray \ ' 

LXII. 

METRE : DACTYLIC HEXAMETER CATALECTIC. 

. Carmen Nuptiale. 

An epithalamium, or nuptial song, sung by a chorus of young 
men and girls alternately as the bride was entering the house 
of her husband. The poem is amoebaean — i.e., each portion has 
another of the same length answering to it. Different editors 
have divided this poem differently. The present text follows 
Ellis's division. There is no evidence to show that this nuptial 
song has any reference to the preceding ode. 

IWENES. 

Vesper adest, iuuenes, consurgite : Vesper Olympo 

Expectata diu uix tandem lumina tollit. 

Surgere iam tempus, iam pinguis linquere mensas, 

lam ueniet uirgo, iam dicetur hymenaeus. 

Hymen O Hymenaee, Hymen ades O Hymenaee! 5 

VIRGINES. 

Cernitis, innuptae, iuuenes 1 consurgite contra; 
Nimirum Oetaeos ostendit noctifer ignes. 

1-5.] 'Arise, ye youths, leave your banquet: the bride 
approaches ; sing the nuptial song ! ' 

Vesper adest] Vesper = Hesperus ; called Noctifer when it 
rises after sunset ; Lucifer (<piou<popoQ) or Venus when it rises 
before dawn. Ellis remarks that there is no part of the plain of 
Thessaly from which Olympus and Oeta can be seen together. 
Catullus therefore takes a poet's liberty. 

3. Surgere.] This would be expressed in Greek by the infinitive 
with the article rod. 

7. Nimirum.] A poetical way of saying that the star of evening 
is rising. 'The star that leads on night is displaying its fires on 
Oeta.' The picture is a Greek one, Oeta being a range of moun- 
tains, over 6,000 feet high, in the south of Thessaly. The name 
Oeta (Oiriy) is explained as Sheep's Tor, (oec) (Tozer, Geog. of 
Greece, p. 58). 
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Sic certest ; iriden ut perniciter exiluere ? 

Non temere exiluere, canent quod uisere par est. 

Hymen O Hymenaee, Hymen ades O Hymenaee ! 10 

IVVENES. 

Non facilis nobis, aequalis, palma parata est, 
Adspicite, innuptae secum ut meditata requaerunt. 
Non frustra meditantur, habent memorabile quod sit, 
Nee mirum, penitus quae tota mente laborant. 
Nos alio mentes, alio diuisimus aures, 15 

lure igitur uincemur, amat uictoria curam. 
Quare nunc animos saltern conmittite uestros, 
Dicere iam incipient, iam respondere decebit. 
Hymen O Hymenaee, Hymen ades O Hymenaee ! 

VIRGINES. 

Hespere, qui caelo fertur crudelior ignis ] 20 

Qui natam possis conplexu auellere matris, 
Conplexu matris retinentem auellere natam, 
Et iuueni ardenti castam donare puellam. 



8. Sic certest.] ' Sure it is so ! * 

9. Non temere.] "Tis not for nothing that they have sprung 
forth so briskly ; they'll sing something worth remarking.' The 
word • videre is used in a more general sense than 'see/ Cf. 
Theoc., Idyll 15, 22— 

' fiafxeg rSf j3a<ri\ijoc eg a(f>v£iu> HroXefJialw 
dacrofjievai rov" Altaviv' 

12. Meditata.] Used passively. 'What they have practised/ 
' Ut ' is followed by the indie., as merely expressing a fact, and 
in no way appealing to the mind of the reader. 

15. Diuisimus.] * We have turned our minds one way, our ears 
another/ 

16. Amat.] Eurip : Phoeniss. v. 726— ' to vikcLv 1<tt\ irav 
ehfiovXia.' 

17. Conmittite.] 'Match your wits with theirs.' 'Committere' 
is a well-known phrase drawn from the school of gladiators ; it 
signifies to 'set together* two gladiators to fight. Cf. Juv. 
Sat. i., 162. 

22. Retinentem.] Used absolutely: 'Clinging/ Another allusion 
to the forcible abduction of the bride. 
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Quid faciunt hostes capta crudelius urbe ? 

Hymen Hymenaee, Hymen ades O Hymenaee ! 25 

IWENES. 

Hespere, qui caelo lucet iucundior ignis ? 

Qui desponsa tua firmes conubia flamma, 

Quae pepigere uiri, pepigerunt ante parentes. 

Nee iunxere prius quam se tuus extulit ardor. 

Quid datur a diuis felici optatius hora? 30 

Hymen O Hymenaee, Hymen ades O Hymenaee ! 

VIRGINES. 

Hesperus e nobis, aequalis, abstulit unam 



/N 






\ 35 



Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades o 

IVVENES. 



40 



Namque tuo aduentu uigilat custodia semper, 
Nocte latent fures, quos idem saepe reuertens, 
Hespere, mutato comprendis nomine eosdem. (35)/ 

At Hbet innuptis ficto te carpere questu. 45 

27. Qui.] ' In that thou dost ratify the marriage pledge by thy 
bright beams.' 

42. Namque.] * When thou, Hesperus ! dost appear, we 
must be on our guard : for thou dost usher in night, when 
adulterers (fures) secrete themselves for their plans ; whom thou 
dost detect when, next morning, thou, the same star, dost beam 
on them, coming with changed name;' that is, as Lucifer. 

43. Idem.] According to the mistaken idea that the evening 
star was, at the same time and on the same day, the morning 
star.— (Ellis.) 

45. At] 'No doubt, the unmarried may blame you ; but their 
complaints are all feigned. What of their complaint, if they 
pull to pieces one whose aid they really desire all the time ?' 
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Quid turn, si carpunt, tacita quern mente requirunt 1 
Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades o Hymenaee ! 

VIRGINES. 

Yt flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 

Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro, (40) 

Quern mulcent aurae, firniat sol, educat imber ; 50 

Multi ilium pueri, multae optauere puellae : 

Idem cum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 

Nulli ilium pueri, nullae optauere puellae : 

Sic uirgo, dum intacta manet, dum cara suis est ; (45) 

Cum castum amisit polluto corpore florem, 55 

Nee pueris iucunda manet, nee cara puellis. 

Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades o Hymenaee ! 

JVVENES. 

Vt uidua in nudo uitis quae nascitur aruo, 
Nunquam se extollit, nunquam mitem educat uuam, (50) 
Sed tenerum prono deflectens pondere corpus, 60 

lam iam contingit summum radice flagellum, 
Hanc nulli agricolae, nulli coluere iuuenci : 
At si forte eadem est ulmo coniuncta marito, 
Multi illam agricolae, multi accoluere iuuenci : (55) 
Sic uirgo dum intacta manet, dum inculta senescit ; 65 
Cum par conubium maturo tempore adepta est, 
Cara uiro magis et minus est inuisa parenti. 



54. Sic uirgo.] Is, of course, the apodosis — 'Even so is a 
virgin.' This beautiful passage has been often copied. Mr. 
Theodore Martin cites Ariosto, canto i., 42, and Spenser, 
' Faery Queene,' book ii., canto 12, as passages specially worthy 
of remark. 

58. Uidua.] The vine is 'widowed' while it has no 'arbor' 
or 'supporter.' Cf. Hor. Odes, iv., 5, 30 and Quintil., viii. 3 
— 'SterUem platanum tonsasque myrtos quam maritam ulmum 
et uberes oleas praeoptaverim ? ' 

Nudo.] 'Bare* of trees to support it. 

60. Sed.] 'But bending earthwards its tender frame, and 
stooping under its own burden, yet a little while, and it touches 
its topmost shoot with its root.' A poetical inversion for 
'contingit radicem flagello' — it stoops to earth till its topmost 
shoot is bowed down to its root. 
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Et tu ne pugna cum tali coniuge uirgo, 

Non aequom est pugnare, pater cui tradidit ipse, (60) 

Ipse pater cum matre, quibus parere necesse est. 70 

Yirginitas non tota tua est, ex parte parentum est, 
Tertia pars patrist, pars est data tertia matri, 
Tertia sola tua est : noli pugnare duobus, 
Qui genero sua iura simul cum dote dederunt; 75 (65) 
Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades o Hymenaee ! 

75. Qui.] For, by marriage, the woman passed out of the 
'patria potestas' 'in manum mariti.' Marital power (manus) 
gave to the husband power of life and death over the wife, and 
all the property of the wife. 



LXIII. 

De Attine. 

Mr. Theodore Martin has remarked that this poem is certainly 
one of the finest, if not the finest, in the Latin language. 
' Rolling impetuously along,' says Professor Ramsay, ' in a flood 
of wild passion, bodied forth in the grandest imagery and the 
noblest diction, it breathes in every line the frantic spirit of 
orgiastic worship, the fiery vehemence of the Greek dithyramb. ' 

Attis, a devotee of Cybele, is represented as sailing to Phrygia 
and passing into a sacred grove of Cybele. There, frenzied with 
passion and religious excitement, he unsexes himself in honour 
of the goddess. Worn out with frenzy, he falls asleep. He 
wakes and reflects on his mad deed, and, in an agony of remorse, 
rushes down to the sea coast, where he pours out his soul in 
self-reproaches and turns his gaze yearningly to the country he 
has lost for ever. Cybele, indignant at finding her service 
scorned, sends her lion to scare her worshipper back to the 
woods, where he passes his whole life in the orgies of his 
mistress. 

The metre is the Gailiambic. Professor Kennedy, in his 
'Public School Latin Grammar,' explains its nature in the 
following passage, p. 538 : — 

'We may take as its type an Ionic a minore Tetram. Cat. 
with an unvarying caesura at the end of the second foot : 



' No whole verse of Catullus is of this primary form. 
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( Of the first part an example is 

' " Et earum omnia adirem :" 
of the second — 

'"Stadio et gymnasiis;" bnt Catullus probably wrote 
"guminasiis." 

' As a rule, in each part what is called Anaclasis occurs, that 
is to say, the last lone syllable of the first foot changes place 
with the first short syllable of the second foot ; and the same 
occurs between the third and fourth feet : we then get this form — 



Aliena quae petentes velut exules loca. 

This is the most common form for the first part ; but usually in 
the second part a further change takes place : the second long 
syllable is resolved into two short ones; and we then get the 
regular type of the verse : 

Super alta vectus Attis | celeri rate maria. 
Occasional variations of this type occur. 

Tlblcen ubX canit Phryx | ctirvo grave calamo, 
gives in one verse three of these variations : 

Ibi maria vasta visens | lacrimantibus oculis, 
gives the fourth/ 

Tennyson has copied this metre in his 'Boadicea.' Vide 
British Quai-terly, 1872, p. 92. 

With this poem should be compared Lucretius De R. N., ii. 
600-899. 

The original seat of the worship of Cybele appears to have 
been Phrygia (Strabo, 472). It rapidly spread over the whole of 
Asia Minor. Herodotus (iv. 76) describes it as fully established 
at Cyzicus in the sixth century B.C., and knows Cybele by the 
name of the Dindymenian Mother. The 'locus classicus' for 
the rites of Cybele is in Diodorus Sic. iii. 58, 59, from which 
we gather that Cybele is the patron goddess of chastity ; that 
she delights in wild nature ; and that in her worship special 
prominence was given to the dead body of Attis and the annual 
mourning for him. The worship of the Magna Mater was intro- 
duced into Rome in the Second Punic War. In accordance with 
an injunction of the Sibylline Books, that a foreign foe might be 
driven from Italy if the Idaean Mother were brought to Rome 
from Pessinus, an embassy was sent, in 205 B.C. (Li v., xxix. 11), 
to Attalus, king of Pergamus, who made over to the Romans a 
sacred stone of a black colour, which the Pessinuntines affirmed 
to be the mother of the gods. The ' Megalesia' were instituted 
in her honour, beginning on the 4th April, and lasting six days. 
The above is abbreviated from Ellis's long and learned introduc- 
tion to the * Attis.' Prof. Sellar's criticism on the whole poem 
should be read in connection with it. 
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Svper alta uectus Attis celeri rate maria, 

Phrygium ut nemus citato cupide pede tetigit, 

Adiitque opaca siluis redimita loca deae, 

Stimulatus ibi furenti rabie, uagus animis, 

Deuoluit ile acuto sibi pondere silicis. 5 

Itaque ut relicta sensit sibi membra sine uiro, 

Etiam recente terrae sola sanguine maculans, 

Niueis citata cepit manibus leue typanum, 

Typanum, tubam Cybelles, tua, mater, initia, 

Quatiensque terga taurei teneris caua digitis, 10 

Canere haec suis adorta est tremebunda comitibus. 

Agite ite ad alta, Gallae, Cybeles nemora simul, 

Simul ite, Dindimenae dominae uaga pecora, 

Aliena quae petentes uelut exules loca, 

Sectam meam executae duce me mihi comites, 15 

Rapidum salum tulistis truculentaque pelagi, 

Et corpus euirastis Veneris nimio odio : 

Hilarate aere citatis erroribus animum. 

Mora tarda mente cedat : simul ite, sequimini 

Phrygiam ad domumCy belles, Phrygia ad nemora deae, 20 

Vbi cymbalum sonat uox, ubi tympana reboant, 

Tibicen ubi canit Phryx curuo graue calamo, 

3. Siluis redimita.] Represents a Greek compound epithet. 

5. Deuoluit] That is, * Sibi excidit testiculos acuta silice' — 
' Dashed down.' 'He,' the singular of * ilia.' 

7. Terrae sola.] Found in Lucretius De R. N., v. 1288. 
Etiam.] ' Whilst still staining.' 

8 — 11.] From this time he speaks of Attis as of a female. 
'Frenzy-struck, she grasped with her snow-white hands the 
light timbrel — the timbrel and the trumpet that usher in thy 
orgies, Mother Cybele — and smiting the hollow oxhide with her 
tender fingers, the poor trembling being prepared to sing to her 
comrades a strain like this.' 

12. Oallae.] ForGalli; for the same reason that he speaks of 
himself as feminine. 

13. Din.] 'Truant herds of our lady of Bindymus.' A 
mountain in Phrygia, whence Cybele derived one of her names. 

14. Aliena.] 'Who, making for a stranger land, like true 
exiles, following my band at my beck and as comrades of 
myself, have brooked the ravening brine and the boisterous seas.' 

18. Hilarate.] 'Rouse your spirits to joy with rovings stirred 
to speed by the clanging brass. ' 
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"Vbi capita Maenades ui iaciunt ederigerae, 

Vbi sacra sancta acutis ululatibus agitant, 

Vbi sueuit ilia diuae uolitare uaga cohors, 25 

Quo nos decet citatis celerare tripudiis. 

Simul haec comitibus Attis cecinit notha mulier, 

Thiasus repente linguis trepidantibus ululat, 

Leue tympanum remugit, caua cymbala recrepant, 

Viridem citus adit Idam properante pede chorus. 30 

Furibunda simul anhelans uaga uadit animam agens 

Comitata tympano Attis per opaca nemora dux, 

Veluti iuuenca uitans onus indomita iugi : 

Bapidae ducem sequuntur Gallae properipedem. 

Itaque, ut domum Cybelles tetigere lassulae, 35 

Nimio e labore somnum capiunt sine Cerere. 

Piger his labante langore oculos sopor operit : 

Abit in quiete molli rabidus furor animi. 

Sed ubi oris aurei Sol radiantibus oculis 

26. Tripudiis.] 'Whither 'tis meet we hasten in speedy, 
measured time.' Tripudium is from 'tri' — thrice, and the root 
'pu' — to strike, found in 'pav-ire, re-pu-dium.' It denotes the 
characteristic triple step of the dance. 

Cf . ' Gaudet invisiam pepulisse f ossor 

Terpede terrain.' Uorat. — Od. iii. 18, 15. 

28. Thiasus.] Oiaaog. * A band of revellers. ' Connected with 
the root ' Du,' implying quick motion, as erraXoc with trvQ* 

29. Recrepant.] ' Chime in with an echo.' 

31. Animam.] 'Breathing out her life.' Cf. Cicero, Tusculan 
Disputations, Book I., chapter ix. — ' Agere animam et efflare 
dicimu8. f Cf. also Martial's Epigram I., lxxix., on the 
different senses of ' agere' — ' Semper agis causas et res agis,' &c. 

32. Comitata.] Attis is in advance of the rest, accompanied 
with but a tambourine. 

33.] ' like a heifer, as yet unbroken, that shrinks from the 
weight of the yoke.' 'Indomita iugi' may be taken together 
as a Greek construction, like ' abstinens pecuniae.' 

34. Properipedem.] These compound adjectives are one of the 
most marked characteristics of Catullus. Cf. infra 1. 41, 
'sonipedibus;' 51, 'herifugae,' &c. 

36. e.] 'After.' 

Sine C] Supperless ; fasting. 

37. Labante.] With 'sopor' — 'A heavy sleep of sinking 
languor.' 

6 
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Lustrauit aethera album, sola dura, mare ferum, 40 

Pepulitque noctis umbras uegetis sonipedibus, 

Ibi Sompnus excitum Attin fugiens citus abiit : 

Trepidante eum reoepit dea Pasithea sinu. 

Ita de quiete molli rapida sine rabie 

Simul ipse pectore Attis sua facta recoluit, 45 

Liquidaque mente uidit sine queis ubique foret, 

Animo aestuante rusum reditum ad uada tetulit. 

Ibi maria uasta uisens lacrimantibus oculis, 

Patriam allocuta maestast ita uoce miseriter. 

* Patria o mei creatrix, patria o mea genetrix, 50 

Ego quam miser relinquens, dominos ut herifugae 

Famuli solent, ad Idae tetuli nemora pedem, 

"Vt aput niuem et f erarum gelida stabula forem, 

Et earum omnia adirem furibunda latibula, 

Vbinam aut quibus locis te positam, patria, reor 1 55 

Cupit ipsa pupula ad te sibi dirigere aciem, 

Babie fera carens dum breue tempus animus est. 

Egone a mea remota haec ferar in nemora domo 1 

Patria, bonis, amicis, genitoribus abero 1 

Abero foro, palaestra, stadio et gymnasiis ] 60 

Miser ah miser, querendum est etiam atque etiam, anime. 

Quod enim genus figuraest, ego non quod obierim ? 

Ego mulier, ego adplescens, ego ephebus, ego puer, 

41. Uegetis.] ' Brisk ;' ' nimble.' 

PepuUt.] 'Struck;' 'smote.' Cf. Lucret. de R. N., v. 
652 — ' Sol ultima caeli Impulit,' 

43. Pas.] One of the three Graces. H., xiv. 250. 

44. De.] 'After downy sleep, and freed from frenzy wild.' 
'Rapidus,' used for 'wild,' 'violent,' as in Virgil, Bucolics, 
Eclogue ii 10—' Rapido aestu. 1 

46. Ubique.] 'And where' — i.e. f 'And far from home.' 

47. Aestuante.] The agitation of the spirit finds sympathy in 
the agitation of the sea. 

55. Reor.] 'Am I to think?' 

56. Sibi.] The so-called ' Dativus Ethicus ;' ' holds as its best 
wish.' So Byron, * Don Juan,' iv. 33, quoted by Ellis — 

' The very balls 
Of her black eyes seem'd turned to tears.' 

63. Ego.] 'Fui' is supplied from ]. 64 to all the nominatives 
inL 63. 
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Ego gymnasei fui flos, ego eram decus olei : 

Mihi ianuae frequentes, mihi limina tepida, 65 

Mihi floridis corollis redimita domus erat, 

Linquendum ubi esset orto mihi Sole cubiculum. 

Ego nunc deum ministra et Cybeles famula ferar ? 

Ego Maenas, ego mei pars, ego uir sterilis ero ? 

Ego uiridis algida Idae niue amicta loca colam ? 70 

Ego uitam agam sub altis Phrygiae columinibus, 

Vbi cerua siluicultrix, ubi aper nemoriuagus ? 

lam iam dolet quod egi, iam iamque paenitet.' 

itoseis ut huic labellis sonitus citus abiit, 

G^eminas deorum ad aures noua nuntia referens, 75 

Ibi iuncta iuga resoluens Cybele leonibus 

Laeuumque pecoris hostem stimulans ita loquitur. 

' Agedum' inquit 'age ferox i, face ut hunc furor agitet, 

Face uti furoris ictu reditum in nemora f erat, 

Mea libere nimis qui fugere imperia cupit. 80 

Age caede terga cauda, tua uerbera patere, 

Face cuncta mugienti fremitu loca retonent, 

Rutilam ferox torosa ceruice quate iubam. , 

Ait haec minax Cybelle religatque iuga manu. 

Ferus ipse sese adhortans rapidum incitat animo, 85 

Vadit, f remit, refringit uirgulta pede uago. 

At ubi humida albicantis loca litoris adiit, 

64. Olei.] Sc. palaestrae — because the wrestlers anointed 
their bodies with oil. 

65. Limina.] Cf. Propertius I., xvii. 22 — 

• Nullane finis erit nostro concessa dolori 
Tristis et in tepido limine somnns erit.' 

68. Ferar.] ' Shall I be spoken of as'— ? 

75. Geminas.] Implies that the complaint was so violent that 
it insisted on finding its way to the ears of the gods : a Hebraic 
touch of realism. 

76. Ibi.] The lions of Cybele were 'biiuges.' Cf. Lucretius, 
ii. 600. Cybele unyoked the left, or near one. 

77. SUmukuu.] * Pricking with a goad.' 

81.] Cf. Homer, Iliad xx. 170; Lucan, Pharsalia, i. 205; 
Boring. 

85.] 'Then, of its own free will, the monster urging itself to 
action, spurs on itself to passion.' « 
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Tenerumque uidit Attin prope raarmora pelagi, 
Facit impetum : ille demens fugit in nemora fera : 
Ibi semper pmne uitae spatium famula fuit. 90 

Dea, magna dea, Cybelle, dea, domina Dindimei, 
Procul a mea tuos sit furor omnia, hera, domo : 
Alios age incitatos, alios age rabidos. 

91.] Prop. iii. 17, 35 — 'Vertice turrigero iuxta dea Magna 
CybeUe.' 

LXIY. 

METRE : HEXAMETERS. 

EpUhalamium Pelei et Thetidos. 

This poem may be cited with the Atys and the Acme to show 
Catullus's varied powers as a poet. He has in these three poems 
essayed three totally distinct branches of poetry, s and has proved 
himself a master in each. He paid great attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the rhythm of the hexameter, and paved the way for the 
graceful verses of Virgil, his successor. Indeed, it would have 
added to the grace and flexibility of the Latin language had his 
successors not discarded the compound epithets, the frequent 
spondaic lines, and generally the rhythmical licences which 
Catullus, following the Greek elegiac writers, allows himself. It 
seems, as Munro says, that Catullus's study of the Alexandrine 
poets persuaded him that an epyllion, or short hexameter poem, 
was needed to make a body of poems complete, and he accordingly 
wrote this, which seems to have been one of his latest, as it 
certainly is his most elaborate poem. 

The poem contains one poem within the other, the latter 
suggested by the former. The expedition of the Argonauts gives 
occasion to the description of Peleus seeing and wooing Thetis. 
On the nuptial couch is embroidered the tale of Theseus and 
Ariadne, which gives occasion to a beautiful digression (52 — 263) 
containing the account of Theseus's desertion of his bride, and of 
the arrival of Bacchus and his followers to console the deserted 
maiden. The wonders of the palace are described in detail, and 
the different gods are recounted who honoured the wedding with 
their presence. The poem concludes with a description of the 
Parcae, who came forward last of all, and foretold the future of 
the bride and bridegroom, and the future career of the warlike 
son, their future progeny. 

Peliaco quondam prognatae uertice pinus 

1-21.] ' Tis long since the pine-built bark sped over ocean to 
Colchis with the flower of the Argive youth in quest of the 
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Dicuntur liquidas Neptumni nasse per undas 

Phasidos ad fluctus et fines Aeetaeos, 

Cum lecti iuuenes, Argiuae robora pubis, 

Auratam optantes Colchis auertere pellem 5 

Ausi sunt uada salsa cita decurrere puppi, 

Caerula uerrentes abiegnis aequora palmis. 

Diua quibus retinens in summis urbibus arces 

Ipsa leui fecit uolitantem flamine currum, 

Pinea coniungens inflexae texta carinae. 10 

Ilia rudem cursu prima imbuit Amphitriten. 

Quae simul ac rostro uentosum proscidit aequor, 

Tortaque remigio spumis incanduit unda, 

golden fleece. Pallas made the bark, the first that ever cleft the 
main. Soon as it started, up rose the startled Nereids amazed. 
Then mortal eye, for the first time, gazed on immortal goddesses; 
then Peleus saw Thetis first, and seeing loved/ 

I. Peliaco.] Pelion, the highest mountain range in Thessaly, 
overlooking Iolcos, whence came the timber for building the 
Argo. Cf. Apollonius Rhodius ii, 1191— ' Kal rape x a ^ K ¥ 
Aovpara HtjXiciIoq KOpv<pf}g vipi.' 

3. Aeetaeos.] That is, ' Colchis,' where Phasis flows and where 
Aeetes reigned. He was the father of Medea. 

4. Lect.] Theoc, Idyll 13, 18 — ' iraaav U wokLvv wpokekty- 
jjUvoi.' 

5. Auertere.] ' To carry off by force or fraud.* Verg., Aen. 10, 
78 — ' Avertere praedas.' 

7. Abiegnte.] Contracted from 'abiegenis.' 

Palmis.] Generally, in this sense, 'palmulis.' Cf. 4 — * Sive 
palmulis opus foret volare sive linteo.' 

8. Retinens.] 'Who holds firm.* The Greeks called Pallas 

,19. 

pinewood fabric to the keel she had 
iative, and expresses the first process 
in the building. 

II. Ilia.] ' 'Twas she (that ship) which first by that voyage 
handselled Amphitrite, as yet strange to her burden. ' 

12. Prose] * Proscindere ' is a technical word taken from 
agriculture, denoting the first ploughing; as contra-distinguished 
from cross-ploughing. Cf. Verg., Georg. i., 97. Here therefore 
peculiarly appropriate. 

13. Torta.] A certain correction for 'tota* of the MSS. Cf. 
Verg., Aen. iii, 207 — 'Nautae adnixi torquent spumas et caerula 
verrunt.* 
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Emersere f eri candenti e gurgite uultus 

Aequoreae monstrum Nereides admirantes. 15 

Ilia, atque haud alia, uiderunt luce marinas 

Mortales oculis nudato corpore Nymphas 

Nutricum tenus extantes e gurgite cano. 

Turn Thetidis Peleus incensus fertur amore, 

Turn Thetis humanos non despexit hymenaeos, 20 

Turn Thetidi pater ipse iugandum Felea sensit. 

O nimis optato saeclorum tempore nati 

Heroes, saluete, deum genus ! o bona mater ! 

Vos ego saepe meo uos carmine conpellabo. 

Teque adeo eximie taedis felicibus aucte 25 

Thessaliae columen Peleu, cui Iuppiter ipse, 



14. Feri.] ' Wild with awe.' ' Feri vultus' is in apposition 
with 'Nereides.' Many editors read 'freti.' 

15.] Copied by Ovid., Am. ii., 11, 1— 'Prima malas docuit 
mirantibus aequoris undis Peliaco pinus uertice caesa uias. 1 

16.] 'On that day, and on none beside, did mortal men gaze 
on ocean nymphs unrobed as they rose breast-high out of the 
creaming surge.' 

18. Nutricum.] 'Breasts.' 

20. Despexit.] 'Thought scorn of mortal wedlock.' 

21. Sensit.] 'Approved.' Some editors read 'sanxit.' 
Pater.] Zeus. Cf. Horn., H. xviii., 432. 

22-51.] ' Happy heroes, born in the world's happy times ! and 
thrice happy Peleus, to whom Jupiter gave up his love, and 
whom Thetis favoured ! The wedding day comes : all Thessaly 
flocks to the palace, gifts in every hand, joy in every countenance. 
The countryside is still, for all work is stayed, that the labourers 
may flock to the feast. The palace is ablaze with silver and 
gold, and gay is all the palace. The bridal couch is set in the 
midst, covered with a coverlet embroidered with figures of 
wondrous beauty.' 

22. Nimis.] ' To the full,' as often in Plautus. 

23. Oenus.] 'Offspring.' Mater— the Argo. Cf. Apoll., 
Rhodius iv., 1325. 

O.] Munro supplies ' Salvete iterumque, iterumque 
bonarum.' 

25. Teque.] 'And thee, last, but not least.' 'Adeo' emphasizes 
the word after which it comes. 

Eximie.] 'Before all others blest with happy marriage 
torches.' 

26. Columen.] 'Pillar.' 
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Ipse suos diuum genitor concessit amores. 

Tene Thetis tenuit pulcherr ma Neptunine ] 

Tene suam Tethys concessit ducere neptem, 

Oceanusque, mari totum qui amplectitur orbem 1 30 

Quae simul optato finitae tempore luces 

Aduenere, domum conuentu tota frequentat 

Thessalia, oppletur laetanti regia coetu : 

Dona ferunt prae se, declarant gaudia uultu. 

Deseritur Scyros, linquunt Phthiotica Tempe, 35 

Crannonisque domos ac moenia Larisaea, 

Fharsaliam coeunt, Pharsalia tecta frequentant. 

Rura colit nemo, mollescunt colla iuuencis, 

Non humilis curuis purgatur uinea rastris, 

Non glebam prono conuellit uomere taurus, 40 

Non falx attenuat frondatorum arboris umbram, 

Squalida desertis rubigo infertur aratris. 

Ipsius at sedes, quacunque opulenta recessit 

27. Amores.] 'The object of his love.' Cf. Pindar, Isthm. 8, 
60, who says that Poseidon, as well as Zeus, was in love with 
Thetis. (Quoted by Pinder). 

28. Neptunine.] An irregularly formed patronymic like 
' Nerine ' in Verg., Ec. 7, 37. ' Neptunias ' would be the natural 
form. Thetis is so called as being the granddaughter of Poseidon. 
(Pinder). 

29. Tethya.] 'As wife of Oceanus.' 

31. Quae simul] With ' optatae luces.' 'Now, soon as that 
wished- for dawn had come, and the time was due. ' 

34.] For this and the following lines, cf. Macaulay's Horatius, 
stanzas vi., vii., viii., and seq. 

35. Scyros.] An island in the Aegean sea, settled by the 
Dolopians, a Thessalian tribe. The most distant connections 
came to honour the bridal. 

Phthiotica Tempe.] The cool valleys of Phthiotis. 'Tempe* 
is used generally for cool, Tempe-like valleys, the word being 
generalized, as in Virgil, Georgic ii., 469 — 'frigida tempe.' 

36.] Crannon and Larissa, towns in Thessaly. 

39. Humttia.] 'Creeping.* The vine would naturally creep 
along the ground were it not artificially trained. 

40. Prono.] Expresses the 'presso vomere.' 'The share 
driven home.' Cf. Georg. ii., 203. 

42.] ' The scurf of rust gathers over the deserted ploughs.' 
43.] Ipsius, the master himself , avros. Cf. iii., 7 — 'suamque 
norat Ipsam.' 

Quacunque.] ' Far back as the gorgeous palace stretched. • 
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Regia, fulgenti splendent auro atque argento. 

Candet ebur soliis, collucent pocula mensae, 45 

Tota domus gaudet regali splendida gaza. 

Puluinar uero cliuae geniale locatur 

Sedibus in mediis, Indo quod dente politum 

Tincta tegit roseo conchyli purpura fuco. 

Haec uestis priscis hominum uariata figuris 50 

Heroum mira uirtutes indicat arte. 

Namque fluentisono prospectans litore Diae, 

Thesea cedentem celeri cum classe tuetur 

Indomitos in corde gerens Ariadna furores, 

Necdum etiam sese quae uisit uisere credit, 55 

Vt pote fallaci quae turn primum excita sompno 

Desertam in sola miseram se cernat harena. 

Inmemor at iuuenis fugiens pellit uada remis, 

Irrita uentosae linquens promissa procellae. 

Quern procul ex alga maestis Minois ocellis, 60 

'Recessit' is used of a house retiring into inner nooks — Verg., 
Aen. ii., 300. 

45.] * The cups sparkle on the board : ' in mensae we have a 
trace of the old locative case like that in ' Romae ' 'at Rome.' 

46. Gaza.] A Persian word. 

47. Puluinar geniale.] The bridal couch dedicated to the genius 
of the married pair and Juno. 

48. Indo.] ' Which, formed of the Indian tusk, and finely 
wrought. ' — Munro. 

49.] A purple coverlet stained with the rosy dye of the sea 
shell. On 'fucus,' see Ramsay. Ovid, Fasti, line 304. Note. 

50.] That is, 'Patterned with figures of the heroes of old.' 
'Priscis hominum figuris' for 'priscorum hominum figuris.' 

52-75.] 'There was Ariadne, alone and distracted, on the 
lonely shore of Dia, gazing at Theseus sailing away unmindful 
of his vows. She is gazing at him petrified, not believing her 
eyes. Poor girl ! whom Venus visited with madness from the 
moment when Theseus touched at Gortyna.' The tale of 
Theseus's desertion and Ariadne's misery contrasts with that of 
Peleus's constancy and Thetis's happiness. 

52. Fluentisono.] ' Wave-echoing,' a aira£ Xtyofihov* 
Dia.] An ancient name of Naxos. 

56. Vt pote.] ' Seeing that not till that moment did she awake 
from the sleep that cheated her.' 

58. Pellit.] 'Is smiting' — i.e., in the embroidery. 

60. Procul ex alga.] 'From a distance amid the weed-strown 
shore.' 
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Saxea ut effigies bacchantis,* prospicit, eheu, 

Prospicit et magnis curarum fluctuat undis, 

Non flauo retinens subtilem uertice mitram, 

Non contecta leui uelatum pectus amictu, 

Non tereti strophio lacteutis uincta papillas, 65 

Omnia quae toto delapsa e corpore passim 

Ipsius ante pedes fluctus salis alludebant. 

Set neque turn mitrae neque turn fluitantis amictus 

Ilia uicem curans toto ex te pectore, Theseu, 

Toto animo, tota pendebat perdita mente. 70 

Ah misera, assiduis quam luctibus externauit 

Spinosas Erycina serens in pectore curas, 

IUa tempestate, ferox quo ex tempore Theseus 

Egressus curuis e litoribus Piraei 

Attigit iniusti regis Cortynia tecta. 75 

Nam perhibent olim crudeli peste coactam 



61.] The picture is surely of a maiden petrified with grief, 
and not merely of the fixed stony gaze of the eyes, as Pinder 
takes it. 

62. Et magnis.] ' And is tossed on the mighty billows of 
care.' 

63.] 'She cannot keep on her auburn head the fine scarf, nor 
on her breast its covering of a gauzy mantle. ' Light as they 
were, she had, in the impotence of her bewilderment, let even 
these fall. 

65. Strophio.] 'Breast-band;' a sash or scarf fastened close 
under the breast. 

69. Uicem.] The 'hap;' 'plight.' 

71. JSxternauit.] 'Made distraught.' Cf. the French expres- 
sion ' un aliens 'for 'a madman.' 

73. Tempestate — tempore.] A redundancy of expression — ' At 
the time, and from the moment when.' 

74 Piraei.] An anachronism. Phalerum was the old 
harbour. The Piraeus dates from the time of Themistocles. 

76-102.] 'For they say that in old times Athens used to pay a 
tribute of her fairest youths and maidens to the Minotaur. To free 
his town from this burden, Theseus resolved that he would sacri- 
fice himself, and sailed to Crete. Minos's daughter saw and loved. 
cruel Love 1 How fiercely didst thou visit the maiden when 
Theseus ventured to confront the monster for dear love's sake ! ' 

76.] 'For they say that Cecropss city was wont, forced by a 
cruel plague, to pay the penalty of Androgeus's death, by pre- 
senting the pick of her youth and the pride of her virgins as a 
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74 CATVLLI CARM. 64. 

Androgeoneae poenas exoluere caedis 

Electos iuuenes simul et decus innuptarum 

Cecropiam solitam esse dapem dare Minotauro. 

Quis angusta malis cum moenia uexarentur, 80 

Ipse suum Theseus pro caris corpus Athenis 

Proicere optauit potius quam talia Cretam 

Funera Cecropiae nee funera portarentur, 

Atque ita naue leui nitens ac lenibus auris 

Magnanimum ad Minoa uenit sedesque superbas. 85 

Hunc simul ac cupido conspexit lumine uirgo 

Regia, quam suauis expirans castus odores 

Lectulus in molli complexu matris alebat, 

Quales Eurotae progignunt fhimina myrtus, 

Auraue distinctos educit uerna colores, 90 

Non prins ex illo flagrantia declinauit 

Lumina, quam cuncto concepit corpore flammam 

Funditus atque imis exarsit tota medullis. 

Heu misere exagitans inmiti corde furores 

Sancte puer, curis hominum qui gaudia misces, 95 



feast to the Minotaur.* The story was that Androgeus, son of 
Minos, was slain by some Athenians out of jealousy, because he 
had beaten their champions in the Panathenaea. They were 
visited by a plague as a punishment, and, on consulting the 
oracle, were informed that they should send a tribute of seven 

S* rls and seven youths yearly to Crete to be devoured by the 
inotaur. 
78-80.] Notice the three spondaic endings. 

83. Funera.] Nee or ne was the old form of the negative seen 
in phrases like 'res nee mancipi,' and in 'ne-queo,' so that the 
phrase is a copy of such a Greek oxymoron as 2&pov atiwoov. 
' A funeral, which was no funeral ' — as we might say ' a living 
funeral.' 

84. Nitens.] 'Pressing forward.' 

85. Magnanimum.] 'Haughty.' 
88. Matris.] Pasiphae. 

90. Colores dis.] ' Flowers of divers hues.' 

93.] 'And her whole frame caught the flame to her inmost 
marrow.' 

94. Inmiti corde.] * In thy fierce heart.' Love is represented as 
a relentless persecutor. 

95.] Of. 68, 18 — ' Dea . . . . Quae dulcem curis miscet 
amaritiem.' 
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Quaeque regis Golgos quaeque Idalium frondosum, 

Qualibus incensam iactastis mente puellam 

Fluctibus, in flauo saepe hospite suspirantem ! 

Quantos ilia tulit languenti corde timores ! 

Quanto saepe magis fulgore expalluit auri ! 100 

Cum saeuum cupiens contra contendere monstrum 

Aut mortem oppeteret Theseus aut praemia laudis. 

Non ingrata tamen frustra munuscula diuis 

Promittens tacito succendit uota labello. 

Nam uelut in summo quatientem brachia Tauro 105 

96.] Cf. Theoc. 15, 100— 'Afarou', a ToXywc re koi 'tiakiov 
fylXatrac, Ac. 

98.] In flauo.] Sighing often and anon for the auburn-tressed 
stranger. For the abl., cf. Horace, Od. i., 17, 19 — ' Laborantes 
in uno.' 

99. Timores.] Anxiety at the thought of Theseus fighting the 
Minotaur. 

102-201.] Earnestly, then, did she pray for his success against 
the Minotaur; and his victory was assured. He slew the 
monster, and made his way from the mazy Labyrinth by means 
of a thread. The maiden left father, mother, all for Theseus. 
He carried her to Naxos, and there basely deserted her. She 
strained her gaze after him, and sobbed m vain. At last she 
broke forth in loud lament, ' Shame on thee, Theseus, thus to 
scorn thy vows and steel thy heart. Henceforth, let no woman 
believe man ! Was it for this I saved thy life, for this that I 
must lie unburied here ? If thou wouldst not have had me for 
wife, I would have been thy slave. O gods, that von stranger 
had never come to Crete ! And now, what lot is to be mine ? I 
cannot go back to my father ; and my husband is now in flight 
o'er the wave. * No, nought but death awaits me ; but before I 
die, I call on ye, Eumemdes, to see that my anguish is not for 
nothing : may Theseus rue this day ! ' 

102. Oppeteret. ] ' To think that, in hishaste to combat against the 
cruel monster, Theseus would either meet with his death or with 
the guerdon of valour/ ' Oppetere ' is properly used of meeting 
misfortune only : here it applies by a zeugma to ' praemia laudis 
as well. The subjunctive expresses the reason for her anguish. 

103. Non.] 'Promising, though all in vain, love-offerings wel- 
come to the gods, she kindles burning vows on her lips that 
speak no word.' The gods heard her prayer, for Theseus 
conquered ; but his victory was vain, for he proved unfaithful. 
For ' succendit ' Orelli proposes ' suspendit ; ' Doring, ' suscepit.' 

105. Nam.] That is, 'Her prayers were heard for,' &c. 
For similes of falling trees, cf . H. v. 560, ziii. 389. 
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Quercum, aut conigeram sudaati cortice pinum, 

Indomitus turbo contorquens flamine robur 

Emit (ilia procul radicitus exturbata 

Prona cadit, lateque et cominus obuia frangens), 

Sic domito saeuum prostrauit corpore Theseus 110 

Nequicquam uanis iactantem cornua uentis. 

Inde pedem sospes multa cum laude reflexit 

Errabunda regens tenui uestigia filo, 

Ne labyrintheis e flexibus egredientem 

Tecti frustraretur inobseruabilis error. 115 

Sed quid ego a primo digressus carmine plura 

Commemorem, ut linquens genitoris filia uultum, 

Vt consanguineae complexum, ut denique matris, 

Quae misera in gnata deperdita lamentata est, 

Omnibus his Thesei dulcem praeoptarit amorem, 120 

Aut ut uecta ratis spumosa ad litora Diae, 

Aut ut earn deuinctam lumina somno 

Liquerit inmemori discedens pectore coniunx ? 

Saepe illam perhibent ardenti corde furentem 

Clarisonas imo fudisse e pectore uoces, 125 



107. Contorquens.] ' Wrenching with gathered force.' 
(Pinder). 

109. Lateque.] The MSS. read 'lateque cum eius.' Munro 
proposes 'lateque cornels obit obuia frangens,' drawing attention 
to the crash made by a tree which falls to earth with its 
leaves on. 

110. Saeuum.] With ' domito corpore ; ' 'enraged at his bulk 
laid low.' Others take saeuum as ' the fierce one.' 

112. Inde.] From the Labyrinth, where the Minotaur dwelt. 

113. Errabunda.] ' Prone to stray' — i.e., which had gone 
astray but for the thread. 

114.] ' Lest an error from not marking the way should cheat 
him as he went forth from the mazy windings of the edifice.' 
Virgil describes the Labyrinth, Aen. 5, 589 : and copies the present 
passage. We see from his description that the Labyrinth was a 
covered edifice with winding passages inside. 

119. Lamentata est.] This is Conington's conjecture for 
'ignata' of the MSS. 

120. Praeoptarit.] Scanned as a trisyllable. 

121.] The gap before 'deuinctam' has been filled up by 
'tristi' or 'dulci.' 
123. Inmemori.] Cf. Theoc, ii 45—6. 
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CATVLLI CARM. 64. 77 

Ac turn praeruptos tristem conscendere montes, 

Ynde aciem in pelagi uastos protenderet aestus, 

Turn tremuli salis aduersas procurrere in undas 

Mollia nudatae tollentem tegmina surae, 

Atque haec extremis maestam dixisse querelis, 130 

Frigidulos udo singultus ore cientem. 

.' Siccine me patriis auectam, perfide, ab aria, 

Perfide, deserto liquisti in litore, Theseu ? 

Siccine discedens neglecto nnmine diuum, 

Inmemor ah deuota domum periuria portas 1 135 

Nullane res potuit crudelis flectere mentis 

Consilium ? tibi nulla fuit dementia praesto, 

Inmite ut nostri uellet miserescere pectus ? 

At non haec quondam nobis promissa dedisti 

Voce : mihi non haec miserae sperare iubebas, 140 

Sed connubia laeta, sed optatos hymenaeos, 

Quae cuncta aerei discerpunt irrita uenti. 

Turn iam nulla uiro iuranti femina credat, 

Nulla uiri speret sermones esse fideles ; 

Quis dum aliquid cupiens animus praegestit apisci, 145 

Nil metuunt iurare, nihil promittere parcunt : 

Sed simul ac cupidae mentis satiata libido est, 

Dicta nihil metuere, nihil perinria curant. 

127. Pel. uast. aest.] ' The boiling waste of the sea.' 

128. Tremuli.] Restless ; rippling. 

129. Nudatae.] 'So as to nncover them.' Proleptic. 

131.] 'Calling up cMllinff sobs, with tear-bedewed lips/ 
Diminutive forms of the adjective are a constant feature in 
Catullus. 

Ore is an instrumental ablative. 

135. Deuota.] 'Thy accursed perjury* — i.e., ' Thou dost carry 
nought but this, when thou shouldst carry me with thee.' 
' Portas :' — The perjury being regarded as a freight. 

139.] Cf. Dido's Speech to Aeneas, Aen. iv., 305 seq. ; 
Ovid, Heroides x. ; Apoll., Bhod. iii., iv. 

140. Mihi.] With 'sperare'— 'To hope for myself.' 

142. Cuncta.] 'All at once.' 

143.] Ovid refers to this passage— Fast. iii. 472M5. 

Turn iam.] 'From this moment forwards' — i.e., since Theseus 
forswore himself. 

145. Quis.] With 'animus' — 'Whose mind.' 

146. Metuunt.] 'Shrink from.' 
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78 CATVLLI CABM. 64. 

Certe ego te in medio uersantem turbine leti 

Eripui, et potius germanum amittere creui, 150 

Quam tibi fallaci supremo in tempore deessem. 

Pro quo dilaceranda feris dabor alitibusque 

Praeda, neque iniacta tumulabor mortua terra. 

Quaenam te genuit sola sub rupe leaena, 

Quod mare conceptum spumantibus expuit undis, 155 

Quae Syrtis, quae Scylla rapax, quae uasta Carybdis, 

Talia qui redcfts pro dulci praemia uita ? 

Si tibi non cordi f uerant connubia nostra, 

Saeua quod horrebas prisci praecepta parentis, 

At tamen in uestras potuisti. ducere sedes, 160 

Quae tibi iocundo famularer serua labore, 

Candida permulcens liquidis uestigia lymphis, 

Purpureaue tuum consternens ueste cubila 

Sed quid ego ignaris nequicquam conquerar auris, 

Externata malo, quae nullis sensibus auctae 165 

Nee missas audire queunt nee reddere uoces ? 

149. Certe.] At least, might you be moved by gratitude, if 
not by fidelity. 

Ueraantem.] ' Weltering* — used intransitively. 

150. Germanum.] That is, the 'Minotaur.' 
Creui.] A rare use for ' decrevi' 

153. Intacta.] A few handfuls of earth were sufficient to avert 
the dire consequences of non-burial. Cf. Horace, Ode I., xxviii. 
23—5. 

154. Leaena.] Cf. Shakespeare, King Lear, act iii., sc. vii. 

155. Conceptum expuit.] 'Engendered and disgorged thee' 
(Ellis). 

157. Pro dulci.] Ariadne had rescued him from the Minotaur. 

159. Prisci] 'Austere/ 'like a parent of olden times.' 
Cicero pro Coel., c. 14, contrasts ' prisce agere ' with ' remisse ac 
leniter et urbane.' 

160.] Cf. Shakespeare, Tempest, iii. 1 — ' I am your wife if you 
will marry me : if not, I'll die your maid,' &o. Cf. also Horn. 
II., iii. 409. 

Uestras.] 'Thine and thy father's (Aegeus) ;' like Virgil's 
' Vestras, Eure, domos' (Aen. i, 140) — ' The home of thyself and 
thy brethren, Eurus.' 

164. Ianaris.] 'Unfeeling.' 

165. Auctae.] 'Blessed with' — a sense common in Lucretius 
R. N., iii. 630. 

166.] 'Can neither catch words uttered, nor give back words 
of their own/ 
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Hie autem prope iam mediis uersatur in undig, 

Nee quisquam apparet uacua mortalis in alga. 

Sic nimis insultans extremo tempore saeua 

Fors etiam nostris inuidit questions auris. 170 

Iuppiter omnipotens, utinam ne tempore primo 

Gnosia Cecropiae tetigissent litora puppes, 

Indomito nee dira ferens stipendia tauro, 

Perfidus in Greta religasset nauita funem, 

Nee malus hie celans dulci crudelia forma 175 

Gonsilia in nostris requiesset sedibus hospes ! 

Nam quo me referam 1 quali spe perdita nitor ? 

Idomeneosne petam montes ? a gurgite lato 

Discernens ponti truculentum diuidit aequor. 

An patris auxilium sperem 1 quemne ipsa reliqui 180 

Respersum iuuenem fraterna caede secuta ] 

Goniugis an fido consoler memet amore ] 

Quine fugit lentos incuruans gurgite remos 1 

170.] ' Has even grudged me ears to listen to my plaints.' 

171. Tempore primo.] ' On the first day I saw tnee.' 

173.] ' Paying that fell tribute to the unbroken bull' — i.e., the 
tribute of the living freight. 'The myth of the Minotaur 
probably arose from the Cretan worship of the Phoenician 
Moloch, whose image was a human figure with a bull's head, 
representing the fiery power of the sun. The victory of Theseus 
shadows forth the extinction of the rite by the great civilizer.' 
— (Pinder.) 

174.] 'That false mariner had moored his bark on the shores 
of Crete/ Others read 'in Cretam,' in which case religare has 
the sense of ' unloosing ' as in 63, 84—' Religatque iuca manu.' 
'In' has a pregnant meaning, as 'Conditus in nubem. Verg., 
Georg. i., 442. 

176.] The position of 'hospes' shows that stress is to be laid 
on it. ' Had rested as a guest.' 

178. Idomeneo8.] The last two syllables to be scanned as one. 
Idomene, in Macedonia, was founded by Idomeneus, the grand- 
son of Minos. Pinder reads ' Idaeos,' the conjectural reading 
of the Aldine editions. For the sentiment, cf. Eurip., Medea, 
502 ; Soph., Eleo. 812. 
a.] An interjection. 

180. Quemne.] 'What ! him whom of my own will I have left?' 
' Ejusne quern.' 

183. Lentos.] The 'bending oars.' 'Lentos' implies resist- 
ance, and thus suggests the labour of the oarsmen, who make 
the oars bend. 
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80 CATVLLI CARM. 64. 

Praeterea nullo litus, sola insula, tecto, 

Nee patet egressus pelagi cingentibus undis : 185 

Nulla fugae ratio, nulla spes : omnia muta, 

Omnia sunt deserta, ostentant omnia letum. 

Non tamen ante mihi languescent lumina morte, 

Nee prius a fesso seeedent corpore sensus, 

Quam iustam a diuis exposcam prodita mulctam 190 

Caelestumque fidem postrema comprecer hora. 

Quare facta uirum mulctantes uindice poena, 

Eumenides, quibus, anguino redimita capillo 

Frons expirantis praeportat pectoris iras, 

Hue hue aduentate, meas audite querellas, 195 

Quas ego, uae miserae, extremis proferre medullis 

Cogor inops, ardens, amenti caeca furore. 

Quae quoniam uerae nascuntur pectore ab imo, 

Vos nolite pati nostrum uanescere luctum, 

Sed quali solam Theseus me mente reliquit, 200 

Tali mente, deae, funestet, seque suosque.' 

Has postquam maesto profudit pectore uoces, 



186. Nulla spes.] The Roman poets generally avoid a short 
vowel before two consonants, unless the latter of these be a 
liquid. When they admit one, they sometimes use it long, as 
here ; and sometimes short, as in Virgil, Aen. xi. 309 — ' Ponite r 
spes sibi quisque.' 

187. Ostentant] 'Everything flaunts death in my face.' Cf. 
Verg., Aen. i. 91 — ' Praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem/ 

193.] * Ye whose brow, with its wreath of snaky tresses, bears 
on its front the token of the rage that your heart breathes 
forth.' 

198. Uerae.] 'Too true.' 

200. Quali mente.] ' By the false heart, through which.' 

202-264.] She spake, and the ruler of the gods granted her 
prayer. But Theseus forgot the promise he had made to his 
father, and never gave the sign of his safety as he had promised. 
For Aegeus, when sending off his son on his daring exploit, 
had made him promise to hoist a white sail on nearing the port of 
Athens, in case his venture should be successful. This Theseus 
forgot, and sailed into the harbour with the black sail still 
hoisted. The father saw it, and, presaging his son's fate, threw 
himself headlong from a height and perished. On another part 
of the coverlet was embroidered Bacchus and his attendants 
seeking the forsaken Ariadne. 
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Supplicium saeuis exposcens anxia factis, 

Annuit inuicto caelestum numine rector, 

Quo motu tellus atque horrida contremuere 205 

Aequora concussitque micantia sidera mundus, 

Ipse autem caeca mentem caligine Theseus 

Consitus oblito dimisit pectore cuncta, 

Quae mandata prius constanti mente tenebat, 

Dulcia nee maesto sustollens signa parenti 210 

Sospitem Erechtheum se ostendit uisere portum. 

Namque ferunt olim, classi cum moenia diuae 

Iinquentem gnatum uentis concrederet Aegeus, 

Talia conplexum iuueni mandata dedisse. 

' Gnate mihi longa iocundior unice uita, 215 

Gnate, ego quern in dubios cogor dimittere casus, 

Reddite in extrema nuper mihi fine senectae, 

Quandoquidem fortuna mea ac tua feruida uirtus 

Eripit inuito mihi te, cui languida nondum 

Lumina sunt gnati cara saturata figura, y 220 

Non ego te gaudens laetanti pectore mittam, 

Nee te f erre sinam fortunae signa secundae, 

Sed primum multas expromam mente querellas, 

Canitiem terra atque infuso puluere foedans, 

Inde infecta uago suspendam lintea malo, 225 

204. Numine.] Connected with 'nuo ; ' the word refers to the 
gracious nod of the divinity, which signifies assent. 

206. Concussitque.] ' And heaven shook together all its 
trembling stars.' Cf. Verg., Aen. x., 100, seq. 

208. Consitus.] 'Covered with darkness that blinded him.' 
' Obsitus ' is more usual in this sense. 

Oblito.] A rare use of this word for ' forgetful.' 

210. Dulcia] The sign of joy. 

212. Diae.] Pallas, the patron goddess of cities, and specially 
of Athens. 

217. Med.] Some have interpreted this as ' granted to me in my 
old age ' = TYikvytToq. It means, more probably, ' given back to 
me from danger,' Theseus having passed his youth amid perilous 
exploits. 

218.] ' Fortuna' and ' virtus' together make up the ideal Roman 
character. Cf. Liv. xxiii., 41. Here, however, 'fortuna' is 
used for ' ill-fortune. ' 

220.] ' Sated with gazing on.' 

225.] ' Next, I will hang dyed sails on thy roving mast, that 

7 
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Nostros ut luctus nostraeque incendia mentis 

Carbasus obscurata dicet ferrugine Hibera. 

Quod tibi si sancti concesserit incola Itoni, 

Quae nostrum genus ac sedes defendere Erechthi 

Annuit, ut tauri respergas sanguine dextram, 230 

Turn uero facito ut memori tibi condita corde 

Haec uigeant mandata, nee ulla oblitteret aetas; 

Vt simul ac nostros inuisent lumina collis, 

Funestam antennae deponant undique uestem, 

Candidaque intorti sustollant uela rudentes, 235 

Quam primum cernens ut laeta gaudia mente 

Agnoscam, cum te reducem aetas prospera sistet.' 

Haec mandata prius constanti mente tenentem 

Thesea ceu pulsae uentorum flamine nubes 

Aereum niuei montis liquere cacumen. 240 

At pater, ut summa prospectum ex arce petebat, 

Anxia in assiduos absumens lumina fletus, 

Cum primum inflati conspexit lintea ueli, 

Praecipitem sese scopulorum e uertice iecit, 

Amissum credens immiti Thesea fato. 245 



the canvas, clouded by Iberian dye, may mark my grief and the 
hot anguish of my mind.' Lachmann alters * dicet,' the MSS. 
reading, into ' decet ' — ' Since the canvas suits best.' 

228.] * The denizen of holy Itonus ' is Athena, who had a 
temple at Jton in Phthiotis. 

229. Nostrum,'] 'Our kingly line,' for Aegeus was the direct 
descendant from Athene. 

231. Facito.] 'See that,' an emphatic way of giving a com- 
mand ; like the German ' machen ' in such a phrase as ' Mach 
dass du fortkommst.' 

234. Funestam uestem.] * The texture of death ' — i.e., the black 
sails. 

235.] ' And that your twisted cables should hoist white sails.' 
Of. Plut., Thes. 17, where the sail is made red. 

237. Ut te reducem.] * When a happy time shall bring you back 
safe to me.' 

240. Liquere.] Is awkwardly placed ; it would come naturally 
after Thesea. 

242.] ' Wearing his eyes into perpetual tears.' The accusative 
is hard to render, but some such idea appears to be intended to 
be conveyed. Pinder compares the Greek araXivicetv e'ic re. 

243.] For inflati Haupt reads ' infecti ; ' « dyed.' 
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Sic funesta domns ingressus tecta paterna 

Morte f erox Theseus qualem Minoidi luctum 

Obtulerat mente inmemori talem ipse reeepit. 

Quae tamen aspectans cedentem maesta carinam 

Multiplices animo uoluebat saucia curas. 250 

At parte ex alia florens uolitabat Iacchus 

Cum thiaso Satyrorum et Nysigenis Silenis, 

Te quaerens, Ariadna, tuoque incensus amore. 

Qui turn alacres passim lymphata mente f urebant 

Euohe bacchantes, euohe capita inflectentes. 255 

Harum pars tecta quatiebant cuspide thyrsos, 

Pars e diuulso iactabant membra iuuenco, 

Pars sese tortis serpentibus incingebant, 

Pars obscura cauis celebrabant orgia cistis, 

Orgia, quae frustra cupiunt audire profani, 260 

Plangebant aliae proceris tympana palmis, 

Aut tereti tenuis tinnitus aere ciebant, 

246.] 'Ingressus tecta funesta morte paterna,' paterna being 
the ablative case. 

249. Tamen.] That is, ' In spite of her prayer being heard, 
and vengeance inflicted on Thesens, still she stood in unchanged 
attitude.' 

251. Parte ex alia.] That is, ' On another part of the coverlet.' 
Cf . Theodore Martin's note on this passage. 

Nysigenis Silenis.] The Sileni, the companions of Bacchus. 
Spoken of as, like him, born in Nysa in India. Cf. Aen. vi., 805. 

255. Lymphata.] ' And these then, in wild ecstasy, were 
careering on with maddened minds.' ' Lymphatus ' is commonly 
used of those who were struck with madness from gazing on a 
water nymph. 

257. Thyr808.] 'Spars twined with vine leaves.' Cf. Verg., 
Ec. 5, 30 ; and Persms i., 100. 

258. Pars.] like Pentheus, who was driven mad by Dionysus, 
and torn in pieces by his mother, Agave. The picture seems to 
come from Euripides, Bacchae 739, &c. 

Tortis serpentibus.] Bacchae 665. 

259. Obscura.] Mysterious. 

Cistis.] The sacred chests, which contained the utensils used 
in the sacred rites. 

261. Proceris.] 'Uplifted.' 

262.1 'Or were awakening the shrill tinkle of the shapely 
cymbals.' ' Teres ' refers to the graceful shape of the cymbals ; 
1 tenuis ' to the shrillness of their sound as compared with that of 
the drum. The alliteration is noteworthy. 
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Multis raucisonos efflabant comua bombos 

Barbaraque horribili stridebat tibia cantu. 

Talibus amplifice uestis decorata figuris 265 

Puluinar complexa suo uelabat amictu. 

Quae postquam cupide spectando Thessala pubes 

Expleta est, Sanctis coepit decedere diuis. 

Hie, qualis flatu placidum mare matutino 

Horrificans Zephyrus procliuas incitat undas, 270 

Aurora exoriente uagi sub limina Solis, 

Quae tarde primum dementi flamine pulsae 

Procedunt, leuiter resonant plangore cachinni, 

Post uento crescente magis magis increbescunt, 

Purpureaque procul nantes ab luce refulgent ; 275 



263. Multis.] Dative case. * Many had horns which blew 
forth their hoarse-toned 00001.' 

264. Barbara,] Especially applied to Phrygia. So Virgil, Aen. 
ii. 504, speaks of ' aurum barbaricum.' 

265. Amplifice.'] 'Right gorgeously ; ' an &ra£ \ty6p.tvov. 
266-408.] ' Such were the decorations of the coverlet of the 

bridal couch. As soon as the guests had gazed their fill, they 
departed each to his home. Then came Chiron with his wood- 
land flowers, and Peneus with fair forest trees to grace the 
hall. Then came Prometheus ; and then came the father of 
heaven, with his spouse and family. Last, but not least, came 
the Fates, who foretold the happiness in store for Peleus and 
Thetis. 

These were the old times of innocence, when the gods mixed 
freely with man ; but now all is changed : our age is an age of 
evil, and the gods have left earth in disgust.' 

266. Suo.'] 'All its own,' as befitting the marriage bed of a 
goddess. 

268. Decedere.] 'To make way for.' 'Divis* is a kind of 
ethical dative. Cf. Verg., Ec. 8, 88 — ' decedere noetic 

269. Hie] 'Hereon, even as Zephyrus ruffling the calm sea 
with his morning breeze, drives the waves down the slope to the 
gate of the roving sun/ The guests, like the waves, depart 
slowly at first, ana then more and more quickly ; and like the 
waves they make a din as they depart. 

275.1 ' And afar, as they roll buoyant, they flash back glory 
from the brilliant light.' ' Purpureus ' seems here used simply to 
express the idea of brightness, as in Horace's 'purpura olores.' 
The ' ab ' expresses the cause. Cf. Ovid., Met. i. 66—' Contraria 
tellus Nubibus assiduis pluvioque madescit ab Austro.' 
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Sic turn uestibuli linquentis regia tecta 

At se quisque uago passim pede discedebant 

Quorum post abitum princeps e uertice Pelei 

Aduenit Chiron portans siluestria dona: 

Nam quodcunque ferunt campi, quos Thessala magnis 280 

Montibus ora creat, quos propter numinis undas 

Aura parit flores tepidi f ecunda Fauoni, 

Hos indistinctis plexos tulit ipse corollis, 

Quo permulsa domus iocundo risit odore. 

Oonfestim Penios adest, uiridantia Tempe, 285 

Tempe, quae siluae cingunt super impendentes, 

Magnessum linquens Doris celebranda choreis, 

Non uacuos : namque ille tulit radicitus altas 

Fagos ac recto proceras stipite laurus, 

Non sine nutanti platano lentaque sorore 290 

276. Vestibuli regia tecta,'] A poetical inversion for 'vestibulum 
regiorum tectorum.' 

277. At se.] To his home, oucafc. 
Vago pede.'] ' With foot ranging afar. ' 

278.] The gods imitate the customs of mortals in paying visits 
and bringing gifts on the wedding day. 
281. Propter.] ' By the waters of rivers.' 

283. Ipse.] He had twined them into wreaths with his own 
hands, and brought them himself, making the compliment 
greater. 

Indistinctis.] ' As chance willed.' 

284. Quo.] With ' jocundo odore.' 

287. Magnessum.] Ellis adopts this reading from the ' Minosim ' 
of the MSS., remarking that Catullus seems to have copied 
Homer, IL ii. 756— 'Anon comes Peneus, leaving verdant Tempe, 
— Tempe belted round with overhanging woods — to be the revel- 
ground of the Dorian bands of the Magnesians. Nor came he 
empty handed.' Other readings are 'Naiasin' (Haupt); 
• Mnemonidum ' (Doring). Cf. Collins's ' Ode to the Passions ' — 

' They saw in Tempe's vale her native maids, 
Amidst the festal -sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing. ' 

288. RadkUus,] 'Plucked up by the root.' 

289. Recto.] 'Bay trees which tower so high with their 
straight stems.' 

290. Lenta.] 'Pliant.' The story is told in Ovid (Met. ii. 225) 
how the Heliades, Phaethon's sisters, bewailed their brother so 
long that they were turned into trees that grow by the water 
aide. 
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Flammati Fhaethontis et aerea cupressu. 

Haec circum sedes late contexta locauit, 

Vestibulum ut molli uelatum fronde uireret. 

Post hunc consequitur sollerti corde Prometheus, 

Extenuata gerens ueteris uestigia poenae, 295 

Quam quondam silici restrictus membra catena 

Persoluit pendens e uerticibus praeruptis. 

Inde pater diuum sancta cum coniuge natisque 

Aduenit caelo, te solum, Phoebe, relinquens, 

Vnigenamque simul cultricem montibus Idri : 300 

Pelea nam tecum pariter soror aspernata est, 

Nee Thetidis taedas uoluit celebrare iugalis. 

Qui posquam niueis flexerunt sedibus artus, 

Large multiplici constructae sunt dape mensae, 

Cum interea infirmo quatientes corpora motu 305 

Veridicos Parcae coeperunt edere cantus. 

His corpus tremulum complectens undique uestis 

291. Cupressu.] The first syllable of 'cupressus' is here, con- 
trary to custom, lengthened. 

294.] The Oceanides, of whom Thetis was one, were devoted 
to Prometheus ; and in Aeschylus's play of the ' Prometheus 
Vinctus,' they form the chorus who sympathize with the 
Titan's sufferings. 

295. Extenuata.] 'Bearing on him the faded traces of his old 
punishment' — i.e., of the nails and the eagle's beak. Pinder 
remarks that 'extenuatus' became a medical word to describe a 
wound when healing. 

299. Caelo.] Either 'came from heaven' or 'leaving thee in 
heaven.' 

300. Montibus.] With 'cultricem, the goddess who haunts the 
mountains of Idrus :' said to be a mountain in Caria, sacred to 
Diana. Idri is explained to refer to Idrias, a district in Caria 
(Hdt. v. 118), though this district is never called Idrus. 

Vnigenam.] Diana, born of Latona, in Delos, at the same 
birth. ' Of the same race.' 

301.] Catullus here differs from Homer, who makes all the 
gods attend the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. The reason why 
Phoebus absents himself is, that he is to be the instrument of 
the death of Achilles. 

303. Niueis sedibus.] That is, 'Their thrones of ivory.* 
' Sedibus ' is the local ablative. ' Flexerunt' — ' rested. ' 

307.] This is Ellis's reading for the unintelligible reading of 
the MSS. — 'Questus Candida purpurea Tyros incinxerat ora/ 
Tyro being the daughter of Salmoneus, skilled in embroidery, 
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Candida purpurea talos incinxerat ora, 

At roseo niueae residebant uertice uittae, 

Aeternumque manus carpebant rite laborem. 310 

Laeua colum molli lana retinebat amictum, 

Dextera turn leuiter deducens fila supinis 

Formabat digitis, turn prono in pollice torquens 

Libratum tereti uersabat turbine fusum, 

Atque ita decerpens aequabat semper opus dens, 315 

Laneaque aridulis haerebant morsa labellis, 

Quae prius in leui f uerant extantia filo : 

Ante pedes autem candentis mollia lanae 

Vellera uirgati custodibant calathisci. 

Haec turn clarisona pellentes uellera uoce 320 

Talia diuino fuderunt carmine fata, 

Carmine, perfidiae quod post nulla arguet aetas. 

O decus eximium magnis uirtutibus augens, 
Emathiae tutamen opis, clarissime nato, 

mentioned in 'Odyssey' xi. 235. The Roman matrons wore a 
tunic with a flounce called by Horace (Sat. I., ii. 29) 'instita,' 
and Catullus transfers their costume to the Fates. 

309.] 'But white were the ribbons that rested on their rosy 
head.' ' Roseus' refers to the divine radiance, the attribute of 
the gods. See Verg., Aen. ii. 593. 

312. ] ' Then their right hand with light touch drawing down 
the fibres, with fingers upraised kept shaping them into threads ; 
then, with thumb down pressed, it sent the spindle whirling 
round, poised on its rounded wheel. ' 'Supinus' refers to the 
fingers upraised to reach the top of the distaff. The spindle was 
whirled round to tighten the threads ; and its lower end was 
inserted into a circular plate called a 'turbo,' or 'verticillum.' 

315. Dens.] They bit off the rough fibres to smooth the work. 

317. Leui.] ' Now smooth.' Proleptic. 

319. .Vellera.] Balls of thread ready for weaving, kept in 
baskets of osier (virgati) called 'quasilh.' 

320. Pellentes.] 'As they set in motion.' 

322.] Cf. Hor., Carm. Saec. v. 25 — ' Vosque veraces cecinisse 
Parcae Quod semel dictum est.' 

323. Augens.] ' Who dost render thy great glory greater by 
thy great virtues.' 

324. Emathiae.] 'Emathia' is the poetical name for Thessaly 



-properly applied to Paeonia only. 
324.] That is, 'Wh« 



' Whose greatest glory shall be the son one day 
to be born to thee.' 
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Accipe, quod laeta tibi pandunt luce sorores, 325 

Veridicum orachim : sed uos, quae fata sequuntur, 
Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi 

Adueniet tibi iam portans optata maritis 

Hesperus, adueniet fausto cum sidere coniiinx, 
Quae tibi flexanimo mentis perfundat amorem, 330 
Languidulosque paret tecum coniungere somnos, 
Leuia substernens robusto brachia collo. 

Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi. 

Nulla domus tales unquam contexit amores, 

Nullus amor tali coniunxit foedere amantes, 335 

Qualis adest Thetidi, qualis concordia Peleo. 

Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi 

Nascetur uobis expers terroris Achilles, 

Hostibus haut tergo, sed forti pectore notus, 

Qui persaepe uago uictor certamine cursus 340 

Flammea praeuertet celeris uestigia ceruae. 

Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi. 

Non ill! quisquam bello se conferet heros, 

Cum Phrygii Teucro manabunt sanguine campi. 
Troicaque obsidens longinquo moenia bello 345 

Periuri Pelopis uastabit tertius heres. 

326.] 'Hun on, ye spindles, and draw out as threads the 
Fates which are to come.' Cf. Hor., Epod. xiii. 15—' Unde tibi 
reditum certo subtemine Parcae Rupere ;' and Verg., Eel. iv. 46. 

330. Flexanimo.] Another of Catullus's compound adjectives, 
like 'veridicus,' 'nemorivagus,' &c. 

331. Languidulos.] Another of Catullus's diminutives. 

332. Substernens.] ' Spreading beneath.' 

340. Uago.] 'Fleeting; nimble.' 

341. Ftammea.] 'Flashing/ like 4 micans.' Cf. Verg., Aen. 
xL 718— 

' Pernicibus ignea plantis 
Transit equum cursu. 

345. Longinquo.] ( Lingering ' (Ellis). 

346. Periuri.] Pelops killed My rtilus, who aided him to win 
Hippodamia, for which aid he was to receive half the kingdom. 
Cf. Homer, Iliad ii. 102. 

Tertiusheres.] That is, 'Agamemnon' — f or Thyestes succeeded 
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Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi. 

Illius egregias uirtutes claraque facta 

Saepe f atebuntur gnatorum in f unere matres, 

Cum incuruo canos soluent a uertice crines, 350 

Futridaque innrmis uariabunt pectora palmis. 

Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi. 

Namque uelut densas praecerpens cultor aristas 
Sole sub ardenti flauentia demetit arua, 
Troiugenum infesto prosternens corpora ferro 355 



Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi 

Testis erit magnis uirtutibus unda Scamandri, 
Quae passim rapido diffunditur Hellesponto, 
Cuius iter caesis angustans corporum aceruis 
Alta tepefaciet permixta flumina caede. 360 

Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi. 

Denique testis erit morti quoque reddita praeda, 

Pelops ; Atreus, Thyestes ; Agamemnon, Atreus. Pelops is not 
included in the calculation. 

349. Saepe.] That is, ' As they wail for their dead sons, they 
will have to own the bravery of him who slew such heroes.' 

350. Incuruo.] Ellis's conjecture for the ordinary reading 'in 
cinerem.' • 

351.] 'And shall scar their withered breasts with their weak 
hands. Dorine quotes Plautus for this sense of variare — Poen. 
26—' Virgis et Ions aliquem variare.' 

353.] ' The Trojans shall fall before Achilles like corn before 
the reapers.' Cf. Homer, Iliad, xi. 67 ; Horace, Odes iv. 14, 29. 

357. J ' The Scamander shall bear witness to his prowess by the 
number of corpses it shall bring down into the Hellespont.' 

359.] • Whose course it shall narrow by heaps of bodies slain, 
and warm to their depths its currents with the blood mingling 
with them.' Possibly 'flumina' refers to an idea that the 
waters of the Scamander flowed on intact after they had poured 
into the Hellespont. Cf. H. xxi. 7. 

360. Tepefaciet.'] The ' e ' is here lengthened for the sake of 
the metre. 

362.] • Not merely shall victims, slain by Achilles when alive, 
bear witness to his prowess, but when dead he shall be honoured 
by the sacrifice of Polyxena, Priam's daughter.' 
Reddita.] ' Paid as its due.' 
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Cum teres excelso coaceruatum aggere bustum 
Excipiet niueos perculsae uirginis artus. 
Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi. 365 

Nam simul ac fessis dederit fors copiam Achiuis 
Vrbis Dardaniae Neptunia soluere uincla, 
Alta Polyxenia madefient caede sepulcra, 
Quae, uelut ancipiti succumbens uictima ferro, 
Proiciet truncum summisso poplite corpus. 370 

Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi 

Quare agite optatos animi coniungite amores. 
Accipiat coniunx felici foedere diuam, 
Dedatur cupido ium dudum nupta marito. 

Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi. 375 

Non illam nutrix orienti luce reuisens 

Hesterno collum poterit circumdare filo, 
Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi. 

Anxia nee mater discordis maesta puellae 

Secubitu caros mittet sperare nepotes. 380 

Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fusi. 

Talia praefantes quondam felicia Pelei 
Carmina diuino cecinerunt pectore Parcae. 
Praesentes namque ante domos inuisejp castas 
Heroum, et sese mortali ostendere coetu, 385 

Caelicolae nondum spreta pietate solebant. 



363.] 'When the rounded tomb upreared with towering 
mound.' 

366.] We should expect 'copiam solvendi.'' The infinitive is 
used as a substantive, as in Greek, but the want of the article in 
Latin prevents the accurate marking of the case. Cf. Prof. 
Conington's note on Verg., Georg. i. 213. 

367. Neptunia uincla.] ' The walls of Troy built by Neptune.' 
Cf. Horn., H. 16, 100—' Tpolw «/»« Kpfifcfxva \vwfxev. 9 

369. Ancipiti.] 'Two-edged.' 

374. lam dudum.] ' With all haste.' Cf. Ovid, Amat. ii. 
457 — ' Candida iam dudum cingantur colla lacertis.' 

382. Praefantes.] ' Uttering them before the wedding.' 

385. Coetu.'] Dative case like 'metu.' Verg., Aen. i. 257. 
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Saepe pater diuum templo in f ulgente reuisens, 

Annua cum festis uenissent sacra diebus, 

Conspexit terra centum procumbere tauros. 

Saepe uagus Liber Farnasi uertice summo 390 

Thyadas effusis euantis crinibus egit, 

Cum Delphi tota certatim ex urbe ruentes 

Acciperent laeti diuum fumantibus aris. 

Saepe in letifero belli certamine Mauors 

Aut rapidi Tritonis hera aut Ramnusia uirgo 395 

Armatas hominum est praesens hortata cateruas. 

Sed postquam tellus scelere est imbuta nefando, 

Iustitiamque omnes cupida de mente fugarunt, 

Perf udere manus fraterno sanguine f ratres, 

Destitit extinctos natus lugere parentes, 400 

Optauit genitor primaeui funera nati, 

Liber ut innuptae poteretur flore nouercae, 

Ignaro mater substernens se impia nato 

Impia non uerita est diuos scelerare parentes, 

Omnia fanda nefanda malo permixta furore 405 

Iustificam nobis mentem auertere deorum. 

Quare nee talis dignantur uisere coetus, 

Nee se contingi patiuntur lumine claro. 

387. JReuisem.'] Used intransitively, as Lucr. 2, 358— 4 Crebra 
revisit Ad stabulum.' 

389. J For tauros many editors read * currus.' 

391. Egit.l Hath driven before him (in their wild career). 

392. Delphi.} ' For the inhabitants of the town.' 

394. Manors.] Explained by Corssen as the ' battle-turner ' 
from a root * mah ' to cut, and vortere. 

395. Tritonis hera.~\ Pallas, said to have been born at the 
river Tritonis in Libya. Hdt. (iv. 178) speaks of a river running 
into this lake, to which the epithet * rapidus ' would more 
naturally apply. 

395. Ramnusia uirgo.'] 'Nemesis' or 'Adrastea' so called 
from her cult in the township of Rhamnus, near Marathon. 

396. Praesms.] 'In person ; ' ' face to face.' 

401.] ' As Catiline put his son out of the way in order to marry 
Aurelia Orestilla.'— Sal., Cat. 15. (Ellis.) 
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LXV. 

METRE : ELEGIACS. 

Ad Ortalum, 

Catullus excuses himself to Ortalus for having neglected so 
long to send the poem on Berenice's lock. He pleads as an 
excuse the death of his brother. 

* Though the agony of my grief has prevented my turning my 
mind to any literature — for my beloved brother has but lately 
passed away, a stranger in a strange land ; my poor brother, 
whom I shall never see again, but of whom I shall ever think 
and ever sing ; — still, I send thee this translation from Calli- 
machus, lest thou should'st think that I have forgotten thee, 
Ortalus, and have to blush, even as a maiden has to blush 
at the tell-tale apple which slips from her lap as her mother 
enters. 1 

The Ortalus here mentioned may have been the famous orator, 
Q. Hortensius Hortalus, who was himself something of a poet, 
as we know from Ovid, Trist. ii. 441 — 'Nee minus Hortensi nee 
sunt minus improba Servi Carmina. ' 

In XCV., Catullus speaks of Hortensius as writing with too 
great ease ; but at this time very likely Hortensius vouchsafed 
his patronage to Catullus. 

Etsi me assiduo confectum cura dolore 

Seuocat a doctis, Ortale, uirginibus, 
Nee potis est dulcis Musarum expromere fetus 

Mens animi, tantis fluctuat ipsa malis : 
Namque mei nuper Lethaeo in gurgite fratris 5 

Pallidulum manans alluit unda pedem, 
Troia Rhoeteo quern subter litore tellus 

1. Etsi.] The corresponding half of this long sentence is to be 
found in line 15—' Sea tamen.' 

Confectum.] With 'as. dol.' — 'Wasted with unceasing 
sorrow.' 

3. Nee] * Nor is the power of my mind able to body forth the 
charming creations of the Muses.' 

4. Mem.] From the root 'men,' or 'man,' seen in ftcVoc — 
man-eo, me-min-i — refers to the/orce that animates the ' animus,' 
or mind, 

5. Namque.] 'For the wave that streams slow in the pool of 
Lethe is even now washing over the pallid foot of my brother.' 
Cf. Theoc. i. 140. 

7. Rhoeteo.] Rhoeteum, a town and promontory in the Troad, 
famed for the sepulchre of Ajax. 
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Ereptum nostris obterit ex oculis. 
Alloquar, audiero nunquam tua loquentem, 

Nunquam ego te, uita frater amabilior, 10 

Aspiciam posthac 1 at certe semper amabo, 

Semper maesta tua carmina morte tegam, 
Qualia sub densis ramorum concinit umbris 

Daulias, absumpti fata gemens Itylei. 
Sed tamen in tantis maeroribus, Ortale, mitto 15 

Haec expressa tibi carmina Battiadae, 
Ne tua dicta uagis nequicquam credita uentis 

Effluxisse meo forte putes animo. 
Yt missum sponsi furtiuo munere malum 

8. Obterit.] 'Lies heavy on ;' 'crushes.* 

After this verse, Lachmann introduces a passage from LXVIIL, 
v. 21, 24, 93, 92. 

9.] The lacuna in this verse has been variously supplied. 
Perhaps WestphalV— ' Te suave loquentem' — is the most satisfac- 
tory. Munro suggests for 9 — 'Nunquam ego te primae mihi 
ademptum in flore inventae.' 

12. Tegam.] The ordinary reading is 'canam,' which is 
approved by Munro; but 'tegam' is the MSS. reading, and 
seems to mean 'To compose in private;' 'to keep dark. Mr. 
Ellis remarks truly that the name of the nightingale, ' Daulias,' 
seems to have the same derivation— 'The bird that darkling 
sings.' Cf. Aesch. Supp. 97 — $av\ol yap npairiticjv datrictoi rt 
Ttivovaiv iropOL Kanltiv &<f)pa(TTOi. AavXd-c is from daffv-Xo-c 
connected with Lat. ' densus.' Possibly the legend of the Daulian 
King has arisen from the likeness between the two words 
SavXoQ and AcriAi'c, which was said to have been an old city of 
Thrace, where Tereus reigned, cf. Thuc. ii. 29. The legend is 
variously told — some poets alleging that it was Procne, others 
that it was Philomela, who was changed into the nightingale. 
Vide Ovid., Met. vi. 412, 476; Horn., Odyss. xix. 518; Verg., 
Georg. iv. 518. 

13.] Ellis quotes Barry Cornwall to a nightingale at midday — 
' Thy holy strain should be amongst the silence born. ' 

16. Expresm.] ' Translated.' The metaphor seems to be from 

bee-keeping, like 'depromere fetus ;' as if the meaning were — 

' These honeyed verses pressed forth to pleasure thee.' He says he 

has sent a translation, as he feels too grieved to do original work. 

Battiadae.] Callimachus of Cyrene, founded by Battus. 

19.] Several editors have supposed that this and the following 
six lines are a fragment consisting of a translation of Callimachus. 
Mr. Ellis supposes them to belong here. The connection in 
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Procurrit casto uirginis e gremio, 20 

Quod miserae oblitae molli sub ueste locatum, 

Dum aduentu matris prosilit, excutitur : 
Atque illud prono praeceps agitur decursu, 

Huic manat tristi conscius ore rubor. 

thought would be — 'Then you would have cause to think me 
as heedless and forgetful as a maiden who drops her lover's tell- 
tale gift, and blushes when found out.' 

Malum.] Apples were the gifts of accepted lovers. Cf. 
Verg., Ec. iii. 71 — ' Aurea mala decern misi; eras altera mittam.' 
23. Atque.] Stronger than 'et'— 'And then.' Cf. Verg., 
Georg. 1, 203—' Atque ilium,' &c. 

LXVI. 

METRE : ELEGIACS. 

De Coma Berenices, 

This is a translation from Callimachus, of which the original 
has perished, with the exception of a few fragments preserved 
by the scholiast on Aratus. 

Ptolemaeus Euergetes married Berenice, his cousin. Imme- 
diately after the marriage, he was called upon to undertake an 
expedition against the Assyrians. Berenice vowed on this 
occasion that, should her husband prove successful, she would 
dedicate a lock of her hair to Venus Zephyritis. The expedition 
was a success, ending in the conquest of Asia, and the lock was 
hung up in Venue's temple. It was shortly found to be missing ; 
and the king and queen, showing great distress at the discovery, 
Conon, the mathematician, persuaded them that it was trans- 
ported to the skies and turned to a constellation. 

The lock itself is supposed to speak through the whole poem. 
The expedition alluded to seems to have been that mentioned by 
Polybius, v. 10. Ptolemy Euergetes became king of Egypt 
B.C. 247, and the Syrian War was over in 241 B.C. 

'I am the lock that once graced Berenice's brow. 'Twas 
Conon the sage who marked me, and knew me for the tress 
which that queen vowed to dedicate to the gods if her husband 
might but come back safe from the wars. How true was thy 
love, and how unaffected thy grief for thy warrior lord ! Yet 
'twas hard, too, that I should have to suffer and take leave of 
my sister locks ; but nothing can withstand the might of steel. 
While the tresses I had left were, even now, lamenting my 
departure, down swooped Ethiop, Memnon's brother, from 
heaven, and laid me on Venus's breast. She then set me as a 
constellation nigh to Ariadne's crown. Think of me, ye 
maidens, and offer me sacrifice of onvx when ye become brides ! 
Think of me, my queen, when thou dost worship Venus ! ' 
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Omnia qui magni dispexit lumina mundi, 

Qui stellarum ortus comperit atque obitus, 
Flammeus ut rapidi solis nitor obscuretur, 

Vt cedant certis sidera temporibus, 
Yt Triuiam furtim sub Latmia saxa relegans 5 

Dulcis amor guro deuocet aereo, 
Idem me ille Gonon caelesti numine uidit 

E Beroniceo uertice cesariem 
Fulgentem clare, quam multis ilia dearum 

Leuia protendens brachia pollicita est, 10 

Qua rex tempestate nouo auctus hymenaeo 

Vastatum finis iuerat Assyrios, 
Dulcia nocturnae portans uestigia rixae, 

Quam de uirgineis gesserat exuuiis. 
Estne nouis nuptis odio Venus'? anne parentum 15 



1. Dispexit.] 'Scanned.' 

2. Obitus.] 'Settings.' 

3. Flammeus.] 'How the flaming glory of the darting sun is 
eclipsed. ' 

4. Cedant.] 'Withdraw from sight.' Cic. de Senec, 19 — 
' Horae quidem cedunt et dies et menses et anni.' 

5. Vt Triuiam.] ' How it is that dear love, drawing aside by 
stealth Trivia to the shade of the Latmian rocks, summons her 
from her skyey course.' That is, he explained the eclipses of the 
moon. Catullus quotes the old legend, which told how the moon 
had descended from heaven to court Endymion for his beauty. 
Cf . Keats's Endymion. Love exiles Trivia from the sky : ' a 
graceful conceit to express a lunar eclipse.' (Ellis). 

7. Idem.] 'It was he, Conon, who spied me, the lock from 
Berenice's head, gleaming bright with the divinity of a god.' For 
Conon, see Class. Die. 

10.] Cf. Tacitus, Germ. 31, where the Catti are said to make 
vows not to shave their heads till they had slain an enemy. 

11. Qua.] 'At the time when the king, happy in his recent 
marriage, had marched to devastate Assyria's confines.' The 
'o' in novo is not cut off, and the last syllable of auctus is 
scanned as long. These liberties in the scansion are copied from 
the Greek poets, who, as is well known, allow themselves greater 
freedom than the Latin poets. For the occasion of Ptolemy 
Philadelphia's campaign against Seleucus, see Sharpe's ' History 
of Egypt,' chapter ix. 

15. Estne.] That is, 'Are the tears which brides shed on leaving 
their parents genuine ? No, that grief is genuine which is shown 
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Frustrantur falsis gaudia lacrimulis, 
Vbertim thalami quas intra limina fundunt ? 

Non, ita me diui, uera gemunt, iuerint. 
Id mea me multis docuit regina querellis 

Inuisente nouo praelia torua uiro. 20 

At tu non orbum luxti deserta cubile, 

Set fratris cari flebile discidium 1 
Cum penitus maestas exedit cura medullas ! 

Vt tibi tunc toto pectore sollicitae 
Sensibus ereptis mens excidit ! at te ego certe 25 

Cognoram a parua uirgine magnanimam. 
Anne bonum oblita es facinus, quo regium adepta's 

Coniugium, quod non fortior ausit alis ? 
Sed turn maesta uirum mittens quae uerba locuta es ! 



when the loved object suffers any harm, as was Berenice's on 
leaving her bridegroom. ' Cf. Schiller's Don Carlos, act i., 
scene i. — 

* Die Konigin mit ihren Damen sass 
Auf des Palastes mittlerer Tribune, 
Und sah dem Kampfe zu. Auf einmal rief s : 
" Der Konig blutet ! " Mann rennt durch einander, 
Ein dumpfes Murmeln dringt bis zu dem Ohr 
Der Konigin. "Der Prinz ?" ruft sie und will — 
Und will sich von dem obersten Gelander 
Herunter werfen — "Nein, der Konig selbst ! " 
Gibtman zur Antwort — " So lasst, Aerzte holen." ' 

18. Iuerint.] 'Non' with 'uera gemunt.' 'Iuerint* would 
stand more naturally after ' diui.' For the quantity, Dbring com- 
pares ' Tite si quid ego adiuero curamve levasso,' quoted from 
Ennius by Cic. in JDe Senec. 

21. At tu.] The sense is — 'But perhaps some might say that 
your love foryour brother was greater than your love for your 
husband. What ! when grief so heartfelt was shown by you ! 
When you fainted at the thought of his danger ? And yet I 
ever knew you as lion-hearted.' 

27.] It is believed that this ' bonum facinus' was the instiga- 
tion of the murder of Demetrius of Macedonia, who had formed 
an amour with Berenice's mother, having come with the object of 
winning Berenice's hand. 

28. Alis.] Alis and alid are late contractions of ' alius, 1 
1 aliud.' Alid is several times used by Lucretius. ' Which none 
else could show themselves braver by daring.' 
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Iuppiter, ut tristi lumina saepe manu ! 30 

Qtds te mutauit tantus deus 1 an quod amantes 

Non longe a caro corpore abesse uolunt ? 
Atque ibi me cunctis pro dulci coniuge diuis 

Non sine taurino sanguine pollicita es, 
Si reditum tetulisset. Is haut in tempore longo 35 

Captam Asiam Aegypti finibus addiderat. 
Quis ego pro factis caelesti reddita coetu 

Pristina uota nouo munere dissoluo. 
Inuita, o regina, tuo de uertice cessi, 

Inuita : adiuro teque tuumque caput, 40 

Digna ferat quod siquis inaniter adiurarit : 

Sed qui se ferro postulet esse parem ? 
Hie quoque euersus mons est, quern maximum in oris 

Progenies Thiae clara superuehitur, 
Cum Medi peperere nouum mare, cumque iuuentus 45 

Per medium classi barbara nauit Athon. 
Quid facient crines, cum ferro talia cedant 1 

Iuppiter, lit Chalybum omne genus pereat, 
Et qui principio sub terra quaerere uenas 

30. Tristi.] 'Trivisti.' 

31. Mutauit.] That is, * From your old courage.' 

32. Caro corpore.] That is, 'The body of your loved one.' 

36. Asia.] May mean Asia Minor or the districts east of the 
Euphrates. 

37. Coetu.] Archaic form of the dative case. 

38. Dissoluo.] *I pay the old vow by a novel offering of 
to-day.' That is, I am the means by which the vow is paid. 
For the verbal antithesis, cf. ' Kdfyiov rov naXai via rpo^ij/ 
Soph., O.T. 1. 

41. Digna.] That is, 'I swear that I parted from thee 
with regret, but the steel was stronger than I. The steel even 
dug through Athos of old.' 

43.] 'Even that mountain was laid low, which is the highest 
in his realm, over which Thia's bright offspring drives. ' 

44. Thia.] Mother of Helios by Hyperion. Hes., Theog. 371. 

48. Ut Chal] The original is preserved by the scholiast to 
Apollonius Rhodius ii. 373 — c XaXvfiwv wg airoXoiro yivoQ 
TeioOev,' &c. 

Chalybtim.] The ' m* is not elided, as it usually is. Cf. 
Propertius iii. 15, 1 — ' me felicem, o nox mini Candida 
et o tu ! ' 

8 
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Institit ac ferri stringere dnritiem ! 50 

Abiunctae paulo ante comae mea fata sorores 

Lugebant, cum se Memnonis Aethiopis 
Vnigena impellens nutantibus aera pennis 

Obtulit Arsinoes Locridos ales equos, 
Isque per aetherias me tollens abuolat umbras 55 

Et Veneris casto collocat in gremio. 
Ipsa suum Zephyritis eo famulum legarat, 

Graia Canopieis incola litoribus. 
Hie iuueni Ismario ne solum in limine caeli 

Ex Ariadneis aurea temporibus 60 

Fixa corona foret, sed nos quoque f ulgeremus 

Deuotae flaui uerticis exuniae, 
Vuidulum a fluctu cedentem ad templa deum me 

Sidus in antiquis diua nouum posuit : 
Virginis et saeui contingens namque leonis 65 

Lumina, Callisto iuxta Lycaoniam, 

50. Institit.] ' Applied himself ; ' 'began.' 

Stringere.] 'To draw from the furnace the bar of iron.' 
' Strictura' is the name of the bar thus drawn. (Ellis.) 

51. Abiunctae.] 'My sister-locks, but lately severed from me, 
were yet mourning my fate, when Ethiop Memnon's own brother, 
presented himself' — i.e., Zephyrus, born of Aurora. 

54. Arsinoe.] Sister and wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, whom 
he married after banishing his first wife, Arsinoe, daughter of 
Lysimachus. 

Arsinoes Locridos ales equos.] Bentley explains this of the 
Cyrenaica, where there was a Locrian settlement (Aen. xi. 265), 
where the Ptolemies gave their names to three cities — Ptolemais, 
Berenice, and Arsinoe. 

56.] D. refers to Theoc. xv. 106 — ' Kv*pi Aiwvaia,' &c. 

57. Zephyritis.] 'Goddess of Zephyrium ' in Africa — i.e., 
Arsinoe, where she was worshipped under the name of Kupris. 

Famulum.] 'Her obedient minister;' her 'attendant 
Zephyrus. ' 

58. Graia.] ' That Grecian denizen on Canopus's shores.' 

59. Hie] ' So that, not all alone for the pleasure of the young 
god of Ismarus, the golden crown (once worn) on Ariadne's 
temples should be riveted there. ' ' Iuveni Ismario ' = Bacchus. 
Prop. iv. 17, 7. 

63. A fluctu.] That is, ' The lock rises from the waves like Venus 
Anadyomene.' 
66. Callisto.] 'Hard by Callisto, Lycaon's daughter, ' changed 
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Vertor in occasum, tardum dux ante Booten, 

Qui uix sero alto mergitur Oceano. 
Sed quanquam me nocte premunt uestigia diuum, 

Lux autem canae Tethyi restituit, 70 

(Pace tua fari hie liceat, Ramnusia uirgo, 

Namque ego non ullo uera timore tegam, 
Nee si me infestis discerpent sidera dictis, 

Condita quin ueri pectoris euoluam) : 
Non his tarn laetor rebus, quam me afore semper, 75 

Afore me a dominae uertice discrucior, 
Quicum ego, dum uirgo quondam f uit, omnibus expers 

Ynguentis, una millia multa bibi. 
Nunc uos, optato quas iunxit lumine taeda, 

Non post unanimis corpora coniugibus 80 

Tradite nudantes reiecta ueste papillas, 

Quin iocunda mihi munera libet onyx, 
Vester onyx, casto petitis quae iura cubili. 

Sed quae se impuro dedit adulterio, 
Illius a mala dona leuis bibat irrita puluis : 85 



by Juno into a bear — i.e., near the constellation of Ursa Major. 
rot the whole history of the myth of the Great Bear, see Max 
Mttller's Lectures on Language, Series ii. p. 399. 

67. Vertor in occamm.] ' I wheel to my setting.' (Ellis.) 
Booten,] Lit. ' the ploughman,' also called Arctophylax. 

69.] The sense of the following passage is : — 'But though at 
night I serve as the highway of the gods, while by day I bathe 
myself anew in ocean, in spite of this blissful life I must even 
speak the truth. Come what may, I would rather be back on 
the head of my late mistress.' 

71. Ramnusia «.] Nemesis; 64, 395 — She punishes excessive 
praise. 

73. Nee *#.] ' Nee ' zz ' ne quidem.' 

77.] This passage has been translated in two different ways — 
(l.)Mr. Ellis^s — 'With whom I, innocent of all essences while 
she was yet a maiden, afterwards (when she was married) 
absorbed full many. ' (2. ) ' I, who now have no essences, before 
time- absorbed full many when she was a maiden.' Munro 
approves of Doring's reading — ' Omnibus explens se unguentis,' 
for we need a word with the meaning ' steeped in.' 

78.] Cf. Pope's 'Rape of the Lock,']. 124, seq. The whole 
poem, though its spirit is very different, should be read in con- 
nection with this. 
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Namque ego ab indignis praemia nulla peto, 
Sed magis, o nuptae, semper concordia uostras 

Semper amor sedes incolat assiduus. 
Tu uero, regina, tuens cum sidera diuam 

Placabis festis luminibus Venerem, 90 

Sanguinis expertem non iusseris esse tuam me, 

Sed potius largis affice muneribus. 
Sidera corruerent utinam, coma regia fiam, 

Proximus Hydrochoi fulgeret Oarion ! 

93.] * Though the stars shall have to fall for it, I pray I may 
become a royal lock. Orion then, if it pleased him, might shine 
next to Aquarius*— £.«., as Munro explains it— All the stars 
between them might fall down, to let the lock make its 
escape among them. For the use of * fulgeret,' cf. Verg., 
Aen. ii., 162 — 'Obruerent Rutuli telis, animam ipse dedissem/ 
Orion is a southern, Aquarius a zodiacal sign. 



LXVIIT. 

METRE : ELEGIACS. 

Many German editors have assumed that this long poem ought 
to be divided into two parts, having no connection with each 
other. According to these, vv. 1-40 inclusive form one poem, 
addressed to Mallius or Manlius ; the remainder being addressed 
to Allius or Acilius. Their arguments are— (1.) That Catullus, 
in vv. 31-40, expressly states that grief prevents him from send- 
ing any poem to his friend, and goes on to write a finished poem 
of 120 lines. (2.) Mallius appears, in the beginning of the poem, 
to have lately lost his wife : in line 155 we find him spoken of as 
living in wedlock. (3. ) The Mallius or Manlius of the first part 
cannot be the Allius of the second, for both are Gentile names. 
(4. ) The first part is composed with more care and taste than the 
second. 

Mr. Ellis's answer to these objections is, that it is possible 
that the first part was written on a different occasion from the 
second part. But he maintains that the Mallius or Manlius 
mentioned in the first part is no other than the Allius mentioned 
in part 2. In v. 66, he mentions Mallius's name ; and we can- 
not suppose that this Mallius Allius can be any other than the 
Mallius mentioned in vv. 11 and 30. Besides this, in v. 12, 
Mallius demands from Catullus ' hospitis omcium ;' evidently on 
the ground that he had lent his house to Catullus, that the latter 
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might there court Lesbia. Then, Catullus says that, in the 
spring- tide of his youth, he was a client of Venus; but his 
brother's death has driven away all such thoughts (12-16). In 
part 2, he dwells on both these subjects. Mr. Ellis comes to 
the conclusion that part 1 was written at Verona on the death 
of his brother ; part 2 later, at Rome, as might be argued from 
the more numerous literary allusions occurring in part 2. He 
remarks that the fact of two Gentile names occurring together 
need raise no surprise, for many praenomina were formed from 
Gentile names, as Caius = Gavius. His arguments, however, 
hardly appear convincing. 

1-14.] ' You beg me, Mallius, to send you some poem to solace 
your distress. You say you are reft of your wife ; your hopes 
are shipwrecked ; that the Muse herself delights you no more. 
I thank you for your friendship, but must beg you to excuse me, 
for I am whelmed in grief myself.' 

15-26.] 'I toyed with the Muse when I was a boy ; but all 
such sport has been cut short by the death of my dear brother. ' 

27-40.] 'When you chide me, then, for tarrying at Verona 
and deserting my girl at Rome, you should pity, me rather. I 
cannot write here at Verona, for I have but few books ; my 
library is at Rome.' 

41-52.] 'I cannot express my gratitude to my Allius. If by 
my aid it may be done, his \;erses shall be made immortal.' 

53-74.] ' Ye Muses can witness how ruthlessly the Queen of 
Love visited me in my youth, when I was all passion and all 
tears. Allius was my saving deity when love nigh brought me 
to shipwreck : he gave me his house as a trysting-place for me 
and my bright girl.' 

75-87.] ' Her love for me was intense as that of Laodamia for 
her Protesilaus — a love rendered unhappy by Nemesis in requital 
for unperformed sacred rites : hence, before a year had passed 
of married life, she heard her lord was dead.' 

88-92.] ' For then Troy was mustering the warriors to avenge 
Helen's rape : Troy, ah me ! that destroys all that is good and 
fair.' 

93-102.] "Twas Troy that gave death to my poor dear 
brother. Alas for his tomb in a stranger land ! ' 

103-106.] ' Hither was all the Greek host mustering to punish 
Paris and his mistress.' 

107-120.] 'And then it was that thou, Laotlamia, didst lose 
thy lord, whom thou didst love with a fathomless love : fathom- 
less as that gulf which Hercules once cleft to drain the Stympha- 
lian swamp. 
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121-132.] 'Aye, he was more dear to thee than is the heir 
which an only daughter hath given to an aged grandsire : more 
dear than is his mate to the dove.' 

133-168.] 'Loving as Laodamia, and fair as she, was my 
Lesbia. Would that she were contented with Catullus alone t 
though even Juno winks at great Jupiter's amours. After all, 
I must bear in mind that she is no wedded lawful wife of mine, 
but her visits to me were merely furtive.' 

169-180.] 'And now, dear Allius, farewell ! Mayst thou be 
happy, thou and thine, and may my dear girl be happy too ! ' 

Qvod mihi fortuna casuque oppressus acerbo 

Conscriptum hoc lacrimis mittis epistolium, 
Naufragum ut eiectum spumantibus aequoris undis 

Subleuem et a mortis limine restituam, 
Quern neque sancta Venus molli requiescere somno 5 

Desertum in lecto caelibe perpetitur, 
Nee ueterum dulci scriptorum carmine Musae 

Oblectant, 'cum mens anxia peruigilat^ 
Id gratum est mihi, me quoniam tibi dicis amicum, 

Muneraque et Musarum hinc petis et Yeneris : 10 
Sed tibi ne mea sint ignota incommoda, Malli, 

Neu me odisse putes hospitis officium, 

1. Quod.] The apodosis begins in 1. 9.—' Id gratum est mihi/ 
* That you write to me in these terms, is pleasant/ 

Acerbvs.] 'Untimely;' 'premature.' The metaphor is from 
unripe fruit. Cf. Verg. Aen. vii., 429 — 'Abstulit atra dies et 
funere mersit acerbo.' 

2. Conscriptvm lac] 'Written with your tears.' Cf. Caesar, 
B. G., v. 48 — 'Epistulam Graecis conscriptam litteris.' 

3. Naufragum.] ' (Begging) that I should raise thee, the ship- 
wrecked sailor-outcast, from the foaming ocean billows, and 
bring thee back from the portal of death/ Virgil has imitated 
Catullus in this passage, Culex 223 — ' Cum te Restitui superis 
leti iam limine ab ipso.' 

5. Quem.] 'Thee whom.' 

6. Caelibe.] Manlius must lately have lost his wife Aurunculeia. 

10. Hinc] 'From me/ ' Munera musarum et veneris.' 'Love 
poems/ 

11. Incommoda.] 'Anxiety;' 'heart-ache.' The Latin avoids 
abstract substantives as much as possible. 

12. Neu.] 'And lest you should think that I disregard the 
duty of guest to host/ 
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Accipe, quis merser fortunae fluctibus ipse, 

Ne amplius a misero dona beata petas. 
Tempore quo primum uestis mihi tradita pura est, 15 

lucundum cum aetas florida uer ageret, 
Multa satis lusi : non est dea nescia nostri, 

Quae dulcem curis miscet amaritiem : 
Sed totum hoc studium luctu fraterna mihi mors 

Abstulit. O misero f rater adempte mihi, 20 

Tu mea tu moriens fregisti commoda, frater, 

Tecum una tota est nostra sepulta domus, 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra, 

Quae tuus in uita dulcis alebat amor. 
Cuius ego interitu tota de mente fugaui 25 

Haec studia atque omnis delicias animi. 
Quare, quod scribis Veronae turpe Catullo 



13. Fortunae fluctibus, ] ' I am shipwrecked no less than your- 
self.' 

15. Tempore quo.] 'When I put on my man's togi, made of 
white wool. ' 

17. LusL] ' I had my share of trifling with the muse. ' Ludo' 
is often used in this sense. Cf. Horace, Odes 1, 32 — ' Poscimur. 
Si quid vacui sub umbra Lusimus tecum. ' 

18.] Cf. Herrick, 168- 

' Ask me why I send to you 
This primrose thus bepearled with dew ? 
I will whisper to your ears, 
The sweets of love are mixed with tears.' 

So, ' Romaunt of the Rose' — 

' For ever of love the siknesse, 
Is meinde with swete and bitternesse. ' 

21. Fregisti ] * Thou hast shattered all my happiness." 
23.] Romeo and Juliet, iv. 5 — ' For with my child my joys are 
buried. ' (Quoted by Ellis. ) 

27. Veronae.] These words, down to 'cubili,' in v. 2D, would 
seem to be a quotation from Mallius's letter — ' And so, as to 
what you write, 'tis a shame for Catullus to be at Verona, 
because here (at Rome) everyone who pretends to any position, 
&c.' Munro takes hk to refer to Baiae, or some watering-place, 
assuming that Lesbia was there with Manlius. 
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Esse, quod hie quisquis de meliore nota 
Frigida deserto tepefacsit membra cubili, 

Id, Malli, non est turpe, magis miserum est. 30 

Ignosces igitur, si, quae mihi luctus ademit, 

Haec tibi non tribuo munera, cum nequeo. 
Nam, quod scriptorum non magna est copia apud me, 

Hoc fit, quod Romae uiuimus : ilia domus, 
Ilia mihi sedes, illic mea carpitur aetas : 35 

Hue una ex multis capsula me sequitur. 
Quod cum ita sit, nolim statuas nos mente maligna 

Id facere aut animo non satis ingenuo, 
Quod tibi non utriusque petenti copia posta est : 

Vitro ego deferrem, copia siqua foret. 40 

Non possum reticere, deae, qua me Allius in re 

Iuuerit aut quantis iuuerit officiis : 
Nee fugiens saeclis obliuiscentibus aetas 

Illius hoc caeca nocte tegat studium : 
Sed dicam uobis, uos porro dicite multis 45 

Millibus et facite haec carta loquatur anus 



Notescatque magis mortuus atque magis, 50 



29. Deserto.] That is, ' By me.' 

30. Id, Malli.'] 'This is not shameful— 'tis rather pitiful. * 

35. Carpitur.] The metaphor is from the web of life being 
unravelled. Cf. Carm. 34, 310, &c. 

37. Maligna.] 'Surly;' 'grudging.' Ingenuo — 'Noble.' 

39.] ' Because a supply of neither one or the other was placed 
at your service ' — i.e., neither poems of the Muses nor of Venus. 

40. Vitro.] Notice that the meaning of this word depends on 
its derivation from ' ultra' — ' beyond ;' so that ' ultra' means ' un- 
challenged,' 'going beyond what is necessary;' while 'sponte' 
means merely 'uncompelled.' 

41.] Here begins the Encomion on Allius. 

44.] ' Nor may life, that flits by with ages that soon forget, 
veil his kindness in the gloom of night.' 

46.] 'Grant that this sheet may live long to tell this tale.' 
After this verse, three seem to have been lost, the sense of 
which must have been — 'And may my Allius ever grow to greater 
fame.' 
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Nee tenuem texens sublimis aranea telam 

In deserto Alii nomine opus faciat. (50) 

Nam, mini quam dederit duplex Amathunsia curam, 

Scitis, et in quo me corruerit genere. 
Cum tantum arderem quantum Trinacria rupes 55 

Lyinphaque in Oetaeis Malia Thermopylis, 
Maesta neque assiduo tabescere lumina fletu (55) 

Cessarent tristique imbre madere genae. 
Qualis in aerei perlucens uertice montis 

Riuus muscoso prosilit e lapide, 60 

Qui cum de prona praeceps est ualle uolutus, 

Per medium densi transit iter populi, (60) 

Dulce uiatori lasso in sudore leuamen, 

Cum grauis exustos aestus hiulcat agros : 
Hie, uelut in nigro iactatis turbine nautis 65 

Lenius aspirans aura secunda uenit 
lam prece Pollucis, iam Castoris implorata, (65) 

Tale fuit nobis Mallius auxilium. 
Is clusum lato patefecit limite campum, 

Isque domum nobis isque dedit dominam, 70 

Ad quam communes exerceremus amores. 

51.] 'And may no spider, weaving aloft her gossamer web, 
ply her toil on the name of Allius standing deserted and 
unknown.' 

53. Duplex.} ' The twi-formed queen of Amathus.' He 
seems to refer to Lesbia and to one of her rivals; but 
'duplex* may also be taken as 'crafty.' Cf. Hor., Od. 1, 6 — 
' Duplex Ulysses.' 

54.] 'And in what sort she came swooping down on me.' Cf. 
Aesch. Agamemnon, 1439 — A«7/iov, og ifiirirreig dwfxaai ical 
Si<pve7(Ti TavraXidaiai. 

55. Trinacria rupes.] 'Aetna.' 

56.] 'When my blood ran as warm as the Malian water in 
Oetean Thermopylae : ' so called from the hot waters springing 
there. 

59.] The gladdening water-brook and the favouring breeze are 
the types of Mallius's unexpected kindness. 

67. Implorata.] ' Sought by entreaty, now by prayer to Pollux, 
now to Castor.' So ' vota deum,' Verg. Aen. xi., 3=' quae dis 
uota sunt.' 

69.] * 'Twas he who opened up for me a field with fair approach.' 

71. Ad quam.] Apud quam. Cf. Ter. Heaut., iii. 3, 43. 
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Quo mea se molli Candida diua pede (70) 

Intulit et trito fulgentem in limine plantam 

Innixa arguta constituit solea. 
Coniugis ut quondam flagrans aduenit amore 75 

Protesilaeam Laudamia domum 
Inceptam frustra, nondum cum sanguine sacro (75) 

Hostia caelestis pacificasset heros. 
Nil mini tarn ualde placeat, Ramnusia uirgo, 

Quod temere inuitis suscipiatur heris. 80 

Quam ieiuna pium desideret ara cruorem, 

Docta est amisso Laudamia uiro, (80) 

Coniugis ante coacta noui dimittere collum, 

Quam ueniens una atque altera rursus hiems 
Noctibus in longis auidum saturasset amorem, 85 

Posset ut abrupto uiuere coniugio, 



72.] * Whither my goddess, of beauty supernal, entered with 
her gentle tread, and planting her radiant foot on the well-used 
threshold, there she stood in her trim sandals/ 

Candidus seems to imply a beauty supernaturally imparted, as 
of a man made divine. Cf. Verg. Eel. 5, 56, 7 — 

* Candidus in sue turn miratur limen Olympi 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis ; ' 

and Conington's note ad loc. 

74. Argutus.] Of anything neat, clearly defined. Used of a 
well-formed bead in Verg. Georg. iii., 80, as contrasted with 
' turpe caput.' Munro translates it as * creaking,' the poet 
taking the creaking as a good omen. 

Solea.] The * solea' was the indoor shoe of both men and 
women, worn at table: whence the phrases 'poscere soleas,' for 
' to prepare to go,' and * demere soleas.' The ' calceus' was worn 
with the ' toga. 

75.] The comparison of Lesbia to Laodamia seems to be made 
for the purpose of bringing in Troy, the ill-fated land of his 
brother's remains. 

77. Inceptam frustra.] * Begun to no end;' for the house lost its 
master. The bride and bridegroom had neglected the sacred 
rites to be performed before marriage, known as Trpoyafita. 

79. Rammma.] 'Nemesis:' so called because worshipped in 
the township of Rhamnus. Cf . 64, 395. 

81. Quam.] ' How eagerly the altar looks for the blood, duty's 
debt.' 

84. Una.] ' One winter and then a second.' 
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Quod scibant Parcae non longo tempore abisse, (85) 

Si miles muros isset ad Iliacos : 
Nam turn Helenae raptu primores Argiuorum 

Coeperat ad sese Troia ciere uiros, 90 

Troia (nefas) commune sepulcrum Asiae Europaeque, 

Troia uirum et uirtutum omnium acerba cinis, (90) 
Quae ueter id nostro letum miserabile fratri 

Attalit. Hei misero filter adempte mihi, 
Hei misero fratri iucundum lumen ademptum, 95 

Tecum una tota est nostra sepulta domus, 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra, (95) 

Quae tuus in uita dulcis alebat amor. 
Quern nunc tarn longe non inter nota sepulcra 

Nee prope cognatos compositum cineris, 100 

Sed Troia obscena, Troia infelice sepultum 

Detinet extremo terra aliena solo. (100) 

Ad quam turn properans fertur simul undique pubes 

Graeca penetralis deseruisse focos, 
Ne Paris abducta gauisus libera moecha 105 

Otia pacato degeret in thalamo. 
Quo tibi turn casu, pulcherrima Laudamia, (10^) 

Ereptum est uita dulcius atque anima 
Coniugium : tanto te absorbens uertice amoris 



87. Quod.] That is, 'Coniugium.' ' Which marriage the Fates 
knew well had surely passed away soon' — i.e., 'was sure to pass 
away* (Ellis). But it seems probable that we should read 
' abesse,' and understand ' quod ' of ' abruptum conjugium.' ^ 

92.] ' The early tomb of all heroes and heroic deeds.' ' Cinis ' 
stands for the tomb itself : it is generally masculine. 

93. Quae ueter.] The MSS. have ' Vetet id:' hence Ellis as- 
sumes the reading in the text, quoting a fragment of Ennius, 
17 (Vahlen) — ' Cum veter occubuit Priamus sub Marte Pelasgo.* 
Cf. also Aesch. Ag., 686 — ' nerafAarOai'ovara d' vp.vov Hpiafiov 
iro\ig yepaia HoXvOpnvov fiiyn irov trrivtt.' 'Veter* will then 
be a variant for 'vetus' and neuter. 'That ancient death of 
sorrow.' Munro reads ' Taetre id.' 

100. Compositum.] 'Laid to rest.' Cf. Hor. Sat. i., 9, 28— 
' Omnes composui.' 

101. Obscena.] Cf. Verg. Georg. 1, 470— ' Obscenaeque canes 
importunaeque volucres Signa dabant.' 

109. Tanto.] 'With so mighty an eddy of love had the tide 
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Aestus in abruptum detulerat barathrum, 110 

Quale ferunt Grai Pheneum prope Cylleneum 

Siccari emulsa pingue palude solum, (110) 

Quod quondam caesis montis fodisse medullis 

Audit falsiparens Amphitryoniades, 
, Tempore quo certa Stymphalia monstra sagitta 115 

Perculit imperio deterioris heri, 
Pluribus ut caeli tereretur ianua diuis, (H^) 

Hebe nee longa uirginitate foret. 
Sed tuus altus amor barathro fuit altior illo, 

Qui dominum domitum ferre iugum docuit. 120 

Nam neque tarn carum confecto aetate parenti 

carried thee down to the precipitous abyss ; even as the Greeks 
say that near Pheneus, on Cyllene, the rich soil is drained and 
the marsh clean dried: that abyss which the reputed son of 
Amphitryon is said erewhile to have dug by hewing the moun- 
tain s marrow out, at the time when he laid low the Stymphalian 
monsters with unerring shaft at the behest of his rectless lord.' 
Laodamia's love is as fathomless as the abyss made by Hercules 
to drain the Stymphalian marshes. Most editors read 'siccare,' 
in which case the order will be * Quale barathrum Grai f . p. P. C. 
siccare pingue solum. ' * Just as the gulf which the Greeks say 
drains the fertile soil. ' 

110. Barathrum.] Properly a pit at Athens, into which crimi- 
nals were thrown ; then generalized. 

111.] Pheneos, a town in Arcadia. 

114. Audit.] ic\vei — 'Is reported.' 'Falsiparens' — Because 
Zeus was the real father of Hercules, Amphitryon merely the 
reputed one. Cf. Horn. Odyssey xi., 620 — 

Zijroc fit* Tralc ?<* KpovioyoQ, avrap oi^vv 
il\oy aireipecrirjv' fiaXa yap wo\v ytipovi ^wrt 
ded/iTi/juiy, 6 li fioi \a\evovg circrcWcr* aedXovg. 

The \iipwv 0wc is, of course, Eurystheus. 

117.] That the number of the gods might be augmented by 
the admission of Hercules to their number, and that Hebe 
might espouse him. 

121.] * For not so dear to her parent bowed with years is the 
being of his late-born grandson that his only daughter is rear- 
ing, who, when full late found to inherit his grandsire's wealth, 
he hath enrolled his name in the tablets of the will and 
thwarted the unseemly glee of the baffled cousin, scares the vul- 
ture brood from the old man's hoar head.' • Testatas,' passively 
= ' testibus confirmatas.' 
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Vna caput seri nata nepotis alit, (120) 

Qui, cum diuitiis uix tandem inuentus auitis 

Nomen testatas intulit in tabulas, 
Impia derisi gentilis gaudia tollens, 125 

Suscitat a cano uolturium capiti : 
Nee tantum niueo gauisa est ulla columbo (125} 

Compar, quae multo dicitur improbius 
Oscula mordenti semper decerpere rostro ; 

Quanquam praecipue multiuola est mulier. 130 

Sed tu horum magnos uicisti sola furores, 

Vt semel es flauo conciliata uiro. (130) 

Aut nihil aut paulo cui turn concedere digna, 

Lux mea se nostrum contulit in gremium, 
Quam circumcursans hinc illinc saepe Cupido 135 

Fulgebat crocina candidus in tunica. 
Quae tamen etsi uno non est contenta Catullo, (135) 

Kara uerecundae furta feremus herae, 
Ne nimium simus stultorum more molesti. 

Saepe etiam Iuno, maxima caelicolum, 140 

Coniugis in culpa flagrantem contudit iram, 

Noscens omniuoli plurima furta Iouis. (1^0) 

At, quia nee diuis homines componier aequum est, 



145 



128. Improbius.] Implies the idea of excess. • Shamelessly.' 
129.] 'Semper,' with 'decerpere.' 'To be ever watching'' 
(Ellis). 

132. Conciliata.] 'Mated;' 'matched.' 

136. Candidus.] As before, 'of divine beauty.' 

138. Bara.] ' We'll put up with the tricks of a mistress who- 
is generally moderate.' 

139. Molesti.] 'Fidgety;' 'restless.' 

141. Contudit.] ' Hath quelled.' Other readingsare 'Flagravit # 
quotidiana' (Doring). Rossbach reads ' Flagrantem quotidiana,*"" 
and assumes that two verses have fallen out after these words. 

144.] Ellis here assumes that 18 verses have fallen out. Doring 
would construe the text as it stands—' Awav with that anxiety 
which timorous parents display for their children's morals : give 
her her liberty.* 
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150 



155 



160 



Ingratum tremuli tolle parentis onus. 
Nee tamen ilia mihi dexstra deducta paterna 

Flagrantem Assyrio uenit odore domum, 
Sed furtiua dedit mira munuscula nocte, 165 (145) 

Ipsius ex ipso dempta uiri gremio. 
Quare illud satis est, si nobis is datur unis, 

Quern lapide ilia diem candidiore notat. 
Hoc tibi, quod potui, confectum carmine munus 

Pro multis, Alii, redditur officiis, 170 (150) 

Ne uestrum scabra tangat rubigine nomen 

Haec atque ilia dies atque alia atque alia. 
Hue addent diui quam plurima, quae Themis olim 

Antiquis solita est munera ferre piis. 
Sitis felices et tu simul et tua uita, 175 (155) 

163]. The connection is, 'Still I must not complain, as I 
should have the right to do were we really husband and wife. 
No father ever escorted her honourably to house of mine well 
prepared to receive her in state.' 

Nee tamen,] 'And besides/ — cf. Munro on 'Lucretius,* v. 1117. 

167. Quare.] ' This then must suffice, if that day, which she 
• registers as marked with white, is granted to her and me alone/ 
D. reads unus, and construes ' if there be but one day granted 
us which she registers as happy.' The 'quern* is, of course, 
attracted into diem. Cf. Terence's 'Eunuchus' iv. 3, 11 — 
'Eunuchum quern dedisti nobis quas turbas nobis dedit ! ' Lesbia 
picks out one day as 'creta candidus,' and assigns it to her 
most favoured lover. 
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Et domus ipsa in qua lusimus et domina, 
Et qui principio nobis rem condidit Anser, 

A quo sunt primo omnia nata bona. 
Et longe ante omnes mihi quae me carior ipso est, 

Lux mea, qua uiua uiuere dulce mihi est. 180 (160) 

177.] TheMSS. have * Terram dedit aufert ;' whence Rossbach 
has conjectured 'Terram dedit auctor,' and Ellis the present 
reading. Anser must have been a friend of Allius and Catullus 
in common. Munro reads ' Afer.' 

178.] The o in primo stands unelided. 

LXX. 

METRE : ELEGIAC. 

De inconstantia feminei amorix. 

' My girl says she would rather wed me than Jupiter ; but you 
may write girls' words on water.' 

Nvlli se dicit mulier mea nubere malle 
Quam mihi, non si'se Iuppiter ipse petat. 

Dicit : sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti, 
In uento et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 

1.] Theodore Martin has noticed that this kind of protest was 
frequent in the mouths of Roman ladies. Cf. Ovid's Metam., 
book vii. — * Nee Jovis ilia meo thalamos praeferret amori.' Mr. 
Martin quotes Dryden's 'Tyrannic Love,' act ii., who thus 
lauds his heroine — 

' E'en Jove would try new shapes, her love to win, 
And in new birds and unknown beasts would sin.' 

2. Petat.] 'Woo.' Cf. Verg. Aen., vii. 54— 'Multi illam 
magno e Latio totaque petebant Ausonia.' 

4. In uento.] ' tig v?wp ypa<f>eiv ' is a Greek proverb for 
doing impossibilities. — Plat. Phaed., 276. Cf. Troilus and Cres- 
slda, iii., 2 — 'As false as air, as water, wind, or sandy earth.' 
Cf. also Keat's Epitaph — ' Here lies one whose name is written 
in water.' 

LXXIT. 

METRE : ELEGIAC. 

Ad Iesbiam. 

* Lesbia, you said once that you loved Catullus alone ; and 
then I loved you and respected you too. Now I know the truth : 
I love you more than ever, but respect you not.' 
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This epigram must have been written later than 72 ; it 
expresses a later phase of passion. Tibullus has imitated this. 
i., 9, 31-34. 

Dicebas quondam solum te nosse Catullum, 

Lesbia, nee prae me uelle tenere Iouem. 
Dilexi turn te non tantum ut uulgus amicam, 

Sed pater ut guatos diligit et generos. 
Nunc te cognoui : quare etsi impensius nror, 5 

Multo mei tamen es uilior et leuior. 
Qui potis est ? inquis. Quod amantem iniuria talis 

Cogit amare magis, sed bene uelle minus. 

2. Tenere.] 'Hold enthralled.' Cf. 64, 28— 'Tene Thetis 
tennit. ' 

3. Dilexi. ] ' Diligere ' implies a love founded on respect ; 

• amare,' a love kindled by passion. 

6. Multo.] ' Still, in my eves, you are much more worthless 
and fickle than before.' ' Mei ' for ' mihi.' 

7. Amantem.] In Greek we should have the article with the 
participle. . 

LXXIII. 

metre: elegiac. 

In Ingratum. 

' Cease ever to expect gratitude. Those from whom you 
would expect it with most reason, are your most bitter enemies. 
So I have found it.' 

Desine de quoquam quisquam bene uelle mereri, 

Aut aliquem fieri posse putare pium. 
Omnia sunt ingrata, nihil fecisse benigne 

Prodest, immo etiam taedet obestque magis ; 
Vt mihi, quern nemo grauius nee acerbius urget, 5 

Quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit. 

1. Quisquam.] This is an unusual use of 'Quisquam' for 

* Whoever you may be.' The more natural way of expression 
would be * Desinant omnes,' or ' Desine, quisquis sis.' 

2. Pium.] 'Dutiful;' 'grateful.' 

3. Nihil.] With ' prodest.' 'No kind action ; it profits naught.' 

4. Immo.] 'Nay, it brings you annoyance and hurts you 
more [than if you had done nothing].' 

6.] The scansion of this line would not have been tolerated 
by Ovid, but Catullus follows the Greek elegiac poets, who 
allowed themselves more liberty than the later Roman elegiac 
writers. 
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LXXV. 

Metre (in this and in the following poems) Elegiac. 
Ad Lesbiam. 

'Since your fault, my Lesbia, it has come to this, that I 
cannot wish you well for anything you may do, and cannot but 
love you, whatever you may do/ 

Hvc est mens deducta tua, mea Lesbia, culpa, 
Atque ita se officio perdidit ipsa suo, 

Vt iam nee bene uelle queat tibi, si optima fias, 
Nee desistere amare, omnia si facias. 

2. Atque}. ' And to such an extent has it weakened itself by 
its own devotion.' 
4. Omnia.] Shakespeare's Sonnets, 57 (quoted by Ellis) — 

' So true a fool is love, that in your will, 
Though you do anything, he thinks no ill.* 



LXXVI. 

Ad se ipsum. 

Written after Lesbia has fallen so low that Catullus feels that 
he must abandon her. He consoles himself by thinking that he 
at least has remained true. 

'If there be any sense of pleasure arising to man from the 
sense of duty done, this should be rightly thine, Catullus ! 
Thou hast done thy duty, and met but with ingratitude ! Why, 
then, torture thyself more ? 'Tis hard to tear oneself from one's 
love ; but it must be done. Ye gods ! by the purity of my past 
life, aid me to cast aside this plague which is devouring me. I 
ask not for her love now : I ask that I may be freed from the 
love which has become my bane/ 

Siqva recordanti benefacta priora uoluptas 

Est homini, cum se cogitat esse pium, 
Nee sanctam uiolasse fidem, nee foedere in ullo 

Diuum ad fallendos numine abusum homines, 
Multa parata manent in longa aetate, Catulle, 5 

1-4. Siqva.] ' If any pleasure comes to man from a recollection 
of good deeds done, as he reflects that he has done his duty, and 
[' cum cogitat se '] as he reflects that he has not outraged holy 
honour, and that in no compact has he wrongly called on the 
powers above to cheat his fellow-men. ' 

9 ' 
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Ex hoc ingrato gaudia amore tibi. 
Nam quaecunque homines bene cuiquam aut dicere possunt 

Ant facere, haec a te dictaqne factaque sunt, 
Omnia quae ingratae perierunt credita menti. 

Quare iam te cur amplius excrucies 1 10 

Quin tu animo offirmas atque istinc te ipse reducis, 

Et deis inuitis desinis esse miser % 
Difficile est longum subito deponere amorem. 

Difficile est, uerum hoc qua lubet efficias : 
Yna salus haec est, hoc est tibi peruincendum, 15 

Hoc facias, siue id non pote siue pote. 
O dii, si uestrum est misereri, aut si quibus unquam 

Extremam iam ipsa in morte tulistis opem, 
Me miserum aspicite et, si uitam puriter egi, 

Eripite hanc pestem perniciemque mihi, 20 

Sei mihi surrepens imos ut torpor in artus 

Expulit ex omni pectore laetitias. 
Non iam illud quaero, contra ut me diligat ilia, 

Aut, quod non potis est, esse pudica uelit : 
Ipse ualere opto et tetrum hunc deponere morbum. 25 

O dii, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea. 

9. Omnia.'] 'And all this has gone for nothing, lent to an 
ungrateful heart.* 

11. Quin.] 'Why dost thou not steel thyself in thy heart, 
and of thine own accord recall thyself from yon plight ? ' 

12. Deis.] ' Even though the gods say no.' 
14. Qua lubet] ' In any way you please.' 

16. Non pote.] ' Whether this can or cannot be done, do it.' 
21. Sei.] ' Since it has stolen on me like a lethargy.' Mr. T. 

Martin quotes the lines in which Shakespeare gives vent to 

somewhat similar emotion : Sonnet cxix. — 

' What potions have I drunk of siren tears, 
Distilled from limbecks foul as hell within ; 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 
Still losing when I saw myself to win ! ' 

The same critic has justly called attention to the difference in 
the spirit of Catullus's poems from- that of Horace's odes, as 
shown in his address to Lydia, book i. 25, and to Lyce, book 
iv. 13 — 'where the poet seems to find satisfaction in the faded 
charms and personal degradation of his former mistress. ' 
26. Pro.] 'In reward for.' 
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LXXIX. 

In Lesbium. 

This Lesbius must have been a lover of Lesbia's, and Catullus 
jocularly gives him a name derived from hers. 

' Lesbius is a handsome fellow : he must be, else Lesbia would 
not prefer him, as she does, to Catullus and all his clan. Still, 
this nandsome fellow is so offensive, that he may sell Catullus 
and all his clan into slavery, if he gets three kisses even out of 
his own children.' 

Munro adduces this poem as a strong proof of the identity of 
Lesbia and Clodia— 'The "pulcher" points to Clodius's cogno- 
men Pulcher, and recalls Cicero's repeated jests on the same 
name.' . 

Lesbivs est pulcher : quid ni ? quern Lesbia malit 

Quam te cum tota gente, Catulle, tua. 
Sed tamen hie pulcher uendat cum gente Catullum, 

Si tria natorum sauia reppererit. 

4. Natorum.] This is the reading of the MSS. He refers to 
the ' ius trinm liberorum ; ' three children being regarded as a 
iusta familia : hence, Catullus means (1) that Lesbius cannot be 
the father of a perfect familia ; and (2) that he is so offensive 
that not even his own children will kiss him. Doring reads 
' Notorum.' * Of even men of his acquaintance.' 



LXXXII. 

Ad Quintium. 

* Quintius, as you would have me beholden to you for all that 
is most precious, spare my Lesbia.' 

Qvinti, si tibi uis oculos debere Catullum 
Aut aliud si quid carius est oculis, 

Eripere ei noli, multo quod carius illi 
Est oculis seu quid carius est oculis. 

1. Si tibi.] The collocation of words is a little awkward. The 
sense is, ' If you would have Catullus beholden to you for his 
eyes.' The eye is the symbol of what is most precious. Cf. 
Shakespeare's King Lear, i., 1 — * Dearer than eyesight, space, 
and liberty ' (quoted by Ellis) ; and the Scriptural expression — '■ 
* Keep me as the apple of thine eye.' 
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LXXXIII. 

In maritum Lesbiae. 

' Lesbia, when her husband is by, is ever abasing me. He 
rejoices, the idiot. She speaks because she feels.' 

This epigram, if Lesbia was Clodia, must have been written 
before the death of Q. Metellus Celer, in 59 B.c. 

Lesbia mi praesente uiro mala plurima dicit : 

Haec illi fatuo maxima laetitia est. 
Mule, nihil sentis : si nostri oblita taceret, 

Sana esset : nunc quod gannit et obloquitur, 
Non solum meminit, sed, quae multo acrior est res, 5 

Irata est : hoc est, uritur et loquitur. 

4. Gannit] She ' snarls and rails ' (Ellis). Gannio is used 
properly of the whine of a young fox. 

5. Non solum.] ' She not only bears him in mind ; but, a thing 
of keener import still, she is wroth. Aye, 'tis this : she burns, 
and hence she speaks.' 

LXXXIV. 

De Arrio. 

1 Arrius used to put in an " h" wherever he could ; no doubt all 
his kith and kin did the same for generations. He was sent to 
Syria, and men's ears had rest till his return, when we heard 
that we were to talk about Hi-onian Waves ! ' 

Quintilian (Inst. Orat., i. 5, 20) tells us that 'h' was seldom 
sounded by men of the old school, who spoke of 'oedi' for 
' hoedi,' &c. They were falling, in his time, into the opposite 
fault of inserting this letter needlessly, saying c cAoronae ' for 
'coronae,' &c. "Qua de re Catulli nobile epigramma est." It 
has been supposed that this increasing aspiration was due to the 
large number of Greeks in Rome. 

Mr. T. Martin's rendering of this ode is remarkably spirited. 

Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda uellet 

Dicere, et insidias Arrius hinsidias, 
Et turn mirifice sperabat se esse locutum, 

Cum quantum poterat dixerat hinsidias. 
Credo, sic mater, sic Liber auunculus eius, 5 

1. CTuymmoda.] ' Military stipends.' 

4.] ' When, with all his might and main, he had talked about 
/untrigues.' 
5. Credo.] 'No doubt.' 'liber,' his uncle's name. 
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Sic maternus auus dixerat atque auia. 
Hoc misso in Syriam requierant omnibus aures : 

Audibant eadem haec leniter et leuiter, 
Nee sibi postilla metuebant talia uerba, 

Cum subito affertur nuntius horribilis, 10 

Ionios fluctus, posquam illuc Arrius isset, 

lam non Ionios esse, sed Hionios. 

8. Audibant.] ' Men came to hear these same words smoothly 
and gently spoken.' 

^9.-JPo8tUla.] An archaic word. The final a of the nom. and 
ace. plural of neuters was originally long. Traces of the original 
usage are found in tri-ginta = tria-decenta, ant-ea, post-ea, &c. 



LXXXY. 

De amore suo. 

1 I hate and love together. I cannot explain myself, but feel 
it only too well.' 

This ecstasy of hate and of love seems to have been Catullus's 
main characteristic. To Catullus both hatred and love were 
terribly real : to Horace they were simply disagreeable emotions 
— pleasant only to describe. Ellis compares Plut. Cato, 37 — 
Kirdvrevei to Xlav </>i\eiv air tor tov fitaelv yiyveadat. 

Odi et amo : quare id faciam, fortasse requiris. 
Nescio, sed fieri sentio et exemcior. 



LXXXVI. 

De Quintia et Lesbia. 

* Quintia is what most people call a beauty : in my eyes she is 
handsome to look on ; but no true beauty can lack life as she 
does.' 

Qvintia formosa est multis, mihi Candida, longa, 
Recta est : haec ego sic singula confiteor. 

1. Formosa.] * Is a beauty according to most ; according to 
me, she is fair, tall, and of good figure : I grant that all these 
points are so.' Horace seems to have this place in his eye. 
Sat. i. 2, 123— 

* Candida rectaque sit ; munda hactenus, ut neque longa 
Nee magis alba velit, quam dat natura, videri.' 
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Totum illud formosa nego : nam nulla uenustas, 
Nulla in tarn magno est corpore mica salis. 

Lesbia formosa est, quae cum pulcherrima tota est, 5 
Turn omnibus una omnes surripuit Veneres. 

3. Totum.] 4 That all this is "beautiful," I deny. 1 The word 
1 formosa ' is quoted as it was said. 

5.] * Lesbia is a true beauty, who is not merely handsome from 
top to toe ; but, besides this, she in her single person has niched 
their charms from all alike.' 



LXXXVII. 

Ad Lesbiam. A fragment. 

Nvlla potest mulier tantum se dicere amatam 
Vere, quantum a me Lesbia amata mea es. 

Nulla fides nullo fuit unquam foedere tanta, 
Quanta in amore tuo ex parte reperta mea est. 

3-4.] 'No faith, founded on any alliance, has ever been so great 
as that which on my part has been found in my love for you.' 



XCII. 

' Lesbia is always abusing me : Lesbia loves me. How do I 
know this ? Because I'm always abusing her. But I know too 
well I love her.' 

Lesbia mi dicit semper male nee tacet unquam 
De me : Lesbia me dispeream nisi amat. 

Quo signo ? quia sunt totidem mea : deprecor illam 
Assidue, uerum dispeream nisi amo. 

3. Quia sunt.] ' Because my case is just the same : I'm running 
her down incessantly ; yet may I perish if I don't love her! ' For 
1 totidem,' Munro refers to Hor. Sat. ii., 3, 298 — ' Dixerit insanum 
qui me, totidem audiet.' 

Deprecor.] Aul. Gell., N. A. vi., 16, 2, expressly states that 
' deprecor ' is here used in the sense of ' Execror, depello, abomi- 
nor. ' I pray to be rid of her. ' 
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XCIII. 

In Cae8arem. 

In connection with this epigram and the others against Caesar, 
the student should consult Munro's remarks upon Oarm. 29. In 
these he points out that, in Catullus's days. ' the most offensive 
and indecent personalities meant something very different from 
what they would mean in the present day. ... In ancient 
Italy the union of indecency with bitter personality was very rife 
— the latter being fostered, as in Greece, by the fierce struggles 
of party in the free communities ; the former by curious religious 
superstitions.' He points out that the Fescennine verses, with 
their indecent ridicule, were intended to avert the evil eye. Con- 
sequently, we must no more consider the bantering verses of a 
Catullus as a trustworthy piece of evidence by which to judge of 
Caesar's character, than we should judge of a modern statesman 
by the account given of him by the organ of the party in opposi- 
tion. Vide Preface. 

There is nothing to fix the date. 

Nil nimium studeo, Caesar, tibi uelle placere, 
Nee scire utrura sis albus an ater homo. 

1. Nil nimium studeo.] *I care not over much.' 

2. Albus an ater.] Seems a proverbial expression. Quintil., 
xi. 1, 38. 

XCV. 

De Zmyrna Cinnae poetae. 

'The Zmyrna of my friend Cinna, which took ten years to 
elaborate — while all the time the foolish Hatrian was pouring 
forth 500,000 verses a year — will be sent as far as the waters of 
the Satrachus : the Zmyrna will be perused when men's gener- 
ations have waxed old, while Volusius's annals will perish before 
they get to the Padua, and serve to wrap up mackerel. Be it 
mine to find pleasure in the works of my own Phalaecus ; let the 
mob find pleasure in their own bulky Antimachus ! ' 

I have adopted Munro's explanation of this somewhat obscure 
poem, and have printed his corrections of the text. The Zmyrna 
is a short poem of Catullus's friend, Gaius Helvius Cinna, on the 
story of Myrrha, the daughter of Cinyras. Catullus contrasts 
this short poem favourably with the bulky but feeble ' Volusi 
annales.' These were a long dry metrical chronicle written by 
Volusius, a pseudonym for one Tanusius Geminus. 

Zmyrna mei Cinnae nonam post denique messem 

1. Nonam.] Horace, in his ' Ars Poetica,' expressly recom- 
mends that an author shall not publish his poem before nine years 
of revision. 
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Quara coepta est nonamque edita post hiemem, 
Millia cum interea quingenta Hatrianus in uno 

Zmyrna cauas Satrachi penitus mittetur ad undas, 5 
Zmyrnam cana diu saecula peruoluent. 

At Volusi annales Paduam morientur ad ipsam 
Et laxas scombris saepe dabunt tunicas. 

Parua mei mihi sint cordi monumenta sodalis, 

At populus tumido gaudeat Antimacho. 10 

3. Millia quingenta.] Proverbial for a large number, like 
' Milibus trecentis,' IX. 2. 

4.] Munro supplies ' Uersiculorum anno putidus evomuit.' 
Batrianus.] This is Munro's correction for the common read- 
ing Hortensius — ' The native of Hatha,' the town which gave its 
name to the Hadriatic, situated close to the northern branch of 
the Po. The Padua is stated by Polyb., ii. 16, to be the name 
of this northern branch ; Volusius or Tanusius Geminus was born 
or resided near it. 

5.] Satrachus was the name of a town and river in Cyprus ; 
and Zmyrna, the heroine of the poem, belonged to Cyprus. This 
line, therefore, means that the poem will get as far as the home 
of the heroine herself — i.e., will reach to earth's distant corners. 

6. Cana saecula.] 'Remote posterity.' He means that pos- 
terity shall wax old and grey, and still read it. 

8.] ' They will serve as waste paper to wrap up fish.' 

9.] For Ellis's 'Sodalis,' Munro would read 'Phalaeci,' re- 
marking that Cinna wrote in Phalaecian hendecasyllables, and 
assuming that Catullus fondly called Cinna his own Phalaecus. 

10. Antimachu8.] He compares Volusius with Antimachus, 
who wrote two wordy poems — the Thebais and the Lyde. 



XCVI. 

Ad Calvum de Quintilia. 

* If the dead can catch any echo of our grief, dear Calvus, 
when we lament our lost loves, we should regard Quintilia not so 
much as the victim of an early death as happy in your love.' 

This is probably addressed to Calvus Licinius, the poet and 
orator mentioned m XIV. Quintilia was probably his wife. 

Si quicquam mutis gratum acceptumue sepulcris 
Accidere a nostro, Calue, dolore potest, 
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Quo desiderio ueteres renouamus amores 
Atque olim missas flemus amicitias, 

Certe non tanto mors immatura dolorei'st 5 

Quintiliae, quantum gaudet amore tuo. 

3. Quo des.] In apposition with 'dolore.' 'From the regret 
with which we renew the memory of loves gone by.' Bnt Munro 
reads ' Quom desiderio.' 

4. Missas.] * To which we have said farewell.' Munro reads, with 
Doring, ' Amissas, ' remarking that ' mittere ' often has the sense of 
'omittere,' but never of ' amittere,' which is what we want here. 

6. Quantum.] In prose we should have had ' Quantum gaudium 
habet ob tuum amorem.' Munro compares Mart., x. 86, 1 — 
1 Nemo nova caluit sic inflammatus arnica 
Flagravit quanto Laurus amore pilae.' 

CI. 

Inferiae ad Fratris tumulum. 

' I have come o'er land and sea to render thee the last honours 
due to the dead. This done, I have but to bid thee, dear 
brother, an everlasting farewell.' 

This poem seems to have been written by Catullus on his way 
to Bithynia, at Rhoeteum, where his brother was buried. 

Thackeray mentions an admirable version of this poem in the 
Eton School Magazine, 1847. 

Mvltas per gentes et multa per aequora uectus 

Aduenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 
Vt te postremo donarem munere mortis 

Et mutam nequicquam alloquerer cinerem. 
QuandoquidenV fortuna mihi tete abstulit ipsum, 5 

Heu miser indigne frater adempte mihi, 
Nunc tamen interea haec prisco quae more parentum 

Tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias, 
Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu, 

Atque in perpetuum, frater, aue atque uale. 10 

2. Aduenio.'] like iJKto, * I am come.' 

3. Munere.] ' Gift due to death': and so ' the last.' . 

The imperfect tense shows that he connects the present with 
thoughts that came to him in the past. ' I am come that I 
might present (as I had intended),' &c. 

4. Nequicquam.] ' Idly ;' * because the dead answer not.' 

6. Indigne.] ' By an undeserved fate.' 

7. Prisco.] The locus classicus for the description of the 
Roman funeral rites is Verg., Aen. vi. 225-31. 
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OIL 

Ad Cornelium. 

' If anything has been ever entrusted to a man who knows 
how to keep a secret, believe me, I belong to the guild of the 
reticent : I am the very god of silence.' 

This poem is simply the confession of a resolution of secrecy. 

Si quicquam tacito commissum est fido ab amico, 

Cuius sit penitus nota fides animi, 
Meque esse inuenies illorum hire sacratum, 

Corneli, et factum me esse puta Arpocratem. 

1. Tacito.] 'A man who can keep a secret.' Munro reads 
tacite — ' in secrecy.' 

3.] ' You will find me to be duly initiated according to the 
rites of that guild, and, I pray you, deem that I am turned into a 
regular god of silence. ' . ' Illorum ' — i.e., ' tacitorum.' 

4. Arpocratem.] Identified by Varro L. L., v. 57, with Horus, 
the Egytian god of the sun, believed to have been born with his 
finger on his mouth as a sign of secresy. 



cm. 

Ad SiUmem. 

1 Give me back my money, Silo, and then show your temper as 
much as you please ; or, if you choose to keep my money, do so, 
but part with your temper. 

Avt sodes mihi redde decern sestertia, Silo, 
Deinde esto quamuis saeuus et indomitus : 

Aut, si te numi delectant, desine quaeso 
Leno esse atque idem saeuus et indomitus. 

1. Sodes.] * Si audes,' itself for ' si audies ' — * Pray.' 
4. Atque idem.] 'And still.' 

CIV. 

Ad quetidam de Lesbia. 
( Do you think that I could ever have spoken evil of the girl I 
love ; of her who is dearer to me than my eyes ? Never : 'tis 
you and Tappo who make mountains out of molehills.' 

Credis me potuisse meae maledicere uitae, 
Ambobus mihi quae carior est oculis 1 
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Non potui, nee, si possem, tarn perdite amarem : 
Sed tu cum Tappone omnia monstra facis. 

4. Omnia.] A proverbial expression. Cf. Cic. ad Attic, iv. 7 
— ' Venerat horis duabus ante Chaerippus : mera monstra 
nuntiarat.' 

CVII. 

Ad Lesbiam. 

c If any stroke of fortune fall on a man when he least expects 
it, this is doubly welcome. Happy, then, am I when, Lesbia, 
thou returne8t, as now, unsolicited to my arms : no living man 
is happier than I am.' 

Si quoi quid cupido optantique optigit unquam 

Insperanti, hoc est gratum animo proprie. 
Quare hoc est gratum, Lido quoque carius auro, 

Quod te restituis, Lesbia, mi cupido. 
Restituis cupido atque insperanti, ipsa refers te 5 

Nobis. O lucem candidiore nota ! 
Quis me uno uiuit felicior, aut magis aeui est 

Optandus 1 uitam dicere quis poterit 1 

1.] The unelided o is harsh. 

3.] The reading in the text is adopted by Ellis instead of the 
common reading, * Nobis quoque carius auro.* He refers to 
Varro, 'Hecatombe,' fr. 1 — 'Viue Midae gazis et Lido ditior 
auro/ and thinks it probable that some epithet has fallen out. 
Munro reads — ' Quare hoc est gratum nobis quoque : Carius 
auro ' — ».c, ' Whence I feel happy no less than others/ Accord- 
ing to him, the asyndeton increases the emphasis. 

6. O lucem.] * day worthy of the brightest mark ! ' 

7.] This is Ellis's reading of the MSS. — * Mi est optandus 
vita.' Other readings are — 'Aut magis ac me optandum vita* 
(Schwabe) ; ' Aut magis hac quid optandum vita ' (Doring). 

CVIII. 

Ad Cominium. 

' If, Cominius, you were to perish in your hoar old age, so foul 
has been your character, that I doubt not the people would give 
your tongue to the vulture, that the crow would have your eyes 
to devour, the dogs and wolves your body.' 

This Cominius has been identified with the P. Cominius who, 
with his brother, L. Cominius, is mentioned by Cicero (Cluent., 
xxxvi 100) as the accuser of Staienus. 
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j 
Si, Comini, populi arbitrio tua cana senectus 

Spurcata inpuris moribus intereat, 
Non equidem dubito quin primiun inimica bonorum 

Lingua exerta auido sit data uulturio, 
Effossos oculos uoret atro gutture coruus, 5 

Intestina canes, cetera membra lupi. 

4. Exerta.] * Protruding. ' Most editions read'execta' — 'cut _j 

out. ' i 

CIX. 

Ad Lesbiam. *n 

1 You promise, my beloved, that our love shall be unbroken 
for the future. Gods ! grant that it may be so ! ' 

A poem accepting proposals of reconciliation made by Lesbia 
after some quarrel. 

Ivcvndvm, mea uita, mihi proponis amorem 

Hunc nostrum inter nos perpetuumque fore. 
Dii magni, facite ut uere promittere possit, 

Atque id sincere dicat et ex animo, 
Vt liceat nobis tota perducere uita 5 

Aeternum hoc sanctae f oedus amicitiae. 

4.] Cf. Terence (quoted by Ellis), Eun., i. 2, 95-97— * Utinam 
istuc verbum ex animo ac vere diceres : Potius quam te inimicum 
habeam! Si istuc crederem Sincere dici, quidvis possem perpeti.* 
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Achilles, 88 
Achiui, 90 
Acme, 37, 38 
Adria, 30 
Adriaticus, 5 
Aeetes, 69 
Aegeus, 81 
Aegyptus, 98 
Aethiops, 98 
Africus, 56 
Aganippe, 48 
Alfenus, 23 
Allius, 104, 105, 110 
Alpes, 11 
Amadryades, 48 
Amastris, 6 
Amathunsia, 105 
Amathus, 30 
Amphitrite, 69 
Amphitryoniades, 108 
Ancona, 30 
Androgeus, 74 
Antimachus, 120 
Aonius, 48 
Aquinus, 16 
Arabes, 11 
Ariadna, 72, 83, 98 
Argiui, 69, 110 
Arpocrates, 121 
Arrius, 116, 117 
Arsinoe, 98 
Asia, 39, 48, 97, 107 
Asinius, 13 
Assyria, 95, 109 
Athenae, 74 



Attis, 64, 65, 66, 68 
Aurelius, 11 

Battiades, 93 
Battus, 9 
Beroniceus, 95 
Bithunus, 25 
Britannus, 12 

Caecilius, 28 

Caesar, 119 

Caluus, 15, 40, 41, 44, 120 

Callisto, 98 

Canopus, 98 

Carybdis, 78 

Castor, 7, 105 

Catullus, 10, 11, 14, 16, 31, 

35, 40, 43, 44, 103, 109, 

112, 113, 115 
Cecropius, 74, 79 
Celtiber, 33 
Ceres, 65 
Chalybes, 97 
Chiron, 85 
Cicero, 40 
Cinna, 119 
CniduB, 30 
Colchis, 69 
Cominius, 124 
Conon, 95 

Cornelius. See Nepos 
Cornelius, 122 
Cortynius, 73 
Cotta, 11 
Crannon, 71 
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Creta, 74, 79 
Cupido, 3, 15, 30, 109 
Cybele, 64, 67 
Cybelles, 65, 67, 68 
Cyclades, 5 
Cylleneus, 108 
Cyrene, 9 
CytoriuB, 6 
Cytorus, 6 

Dardanius, 90 
Daulias, 93 
Delius, 27 
Dia, 72, 76 
Diana, 26 
Dindymeus, 68 
Dindymus, 29, 64 
Doni8, 85 
Duracchium, 30 

Egnatius, 31, 32 
Emathia, 87 
Erectheua, 81, 82 
Erycina, 73 
Etruscus, 32 
Eumenides, 80 
Europa, 107 
Eurotas, 74 

Fabullus, 14, 15 
Falernum, 22 
Formianus, 34 
Furius, 11, 22 

Gallae, 64 
Gallicus. 12 
Golgi, 30, 75 
Gnu, 108 

Hatrianus, 120 

Helena, 107 

Heliconius, 46 

Hellespontum, 89 

Hiber, 10, 13, 82 

Hydrochous, 100 

Hymen, 49, 52-56, 58-62, 46, 48 

Hyrcanus, 11 



Iaccbus, 83 
Ida, 66 

Idalium, 30, 75 
Idms, 86 
Iliacus, 107 
India, 37 
Indus, 11 
Italia, 2 
Itonus, 82 
Itylus, 93 
Iuno, 109 
In nia, 47 

Iupiter, 2, 7, 9, 26, 97, 109, 
111, 112 

Lannvinns, 32 

Lar, 25 

Larissa, 71 

Larium, 28 

Latmia, 95 

Latonia, 26 

Laudamia, 106, 107 

Lesbia, 8, 9, 34, 42, 112, 113, 

115, 118, 122, 123 
Lethaeus, 92 
Liber, 91, 116 
Libia, 37 
Libystinus, 45 
Lidns, 123 
Lignr, 19 
Locris, 98 
Lncina, 27 
Lucinius (C. ), 40, 41 
Lycaonia, 98 
Lydia, 26 

Maenades, 65, 67 

Malius, 105 

Mallius, 47, 102, 104, 105 

Marrucinus, 13 

Manors, 91 

Memnon, 98 

Minos, 74 

Minois, 72, 83 

Minotaurus, 74 

Nemesis, 41 
Nepos, Cornelius, 1 
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Neptumnus, 25, 69 
Neptuninus, 70 
Neptunius, 90 
Nicaea, 39 
Nilus, 11 

Nonius (Struma), 43 
Nysigenus, 83 



Oarion, 100 
Oetaeus, 105 
Olympus, 58 
Orcus, 4 
Ortalus, 92, 93 



Padua, 120 
Parnasus, 91 
Parthus, 11 
Pasithea, 66 

Peleus, 70, 85, 86, 88, 90 
Peliacus, 68 
Pelops, 88 
Penates, 10 
Penelope, 57 
Penios, 85 
Phaethon, 86 
Pharsalia, 71 
Phasis, 69 
Pheneus, 108 
Phoebus, 86 
Phrygia, 47, 64, 67 
Phrygii, 39, 88 
Piraeus, 73 
Pollio, 13 
PoUux, 105 
Polyxenius, 90 
Ponticus, 6 
Postumia, 23 
Pthiotis, 71 



Ramnusius, 91, 99, 106 
Ravidus, 33 
Rhenum, 12 
Rhodus, 5 
Rhoeteum, 92 
Roma, 104 
Romulus, 27, 40 



Sabinus, 32, 35 
Saetabus, 13 
Sapphicus, 29 
Saturnalia, 16 
Scamander, 89 
Scylla, 45, 78 
Septimillus, 38 
Septimius, 37, 38/ 
Sestianus, 35, 36 
Sileni, 83 
Silo, 122 
Simonideus, 31 
Sirmio, 24, 25 
Struma (Nonius), 43 
Stymphalia, 108 
Sulla, 16 
Syria, 38, 116 
Syrtis, 78 



Talassius, 53 
Tappo, 123 
Taurus, 75 
Telemachus, 57 
Tempe, 71, 85 
Tethys, 71, 99 
Teucer, 88 
Themis, 110 
Theseus, 72, 77, 80, 83 
Thespia, 48 
Thessalia, 70, 71 
Thessalus, 84, 85 
Thetis, 70, 71, 86, 89 
Thia, 97 
Thracia, 5 
Thunia, 25 
Thyades, 91 
Thyonianus, 23 
Tiburs, 32, 35 
Torquatus, 57 
Trinacria, 105 
Tritonis, 91, 
Trivia, 95 
Troia, 92, 107 
Tyrius, 55 



Umber, 32 
Urania, 46 
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Urii, 30 

# Varu8, 19 
Vatinius, 15, 44 
Venus, 3, 15, 30, 38, 47, 49, 

56, 64, 95, 98, 100, 102, 

117 



Veranius, 10, 14 
Verona, 28, 103 
Volusius, 29, 31, 120 

Zephyritis, 98 
Zmyrna, 119 
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